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News Notes of the Fortnight 


The Election 


HE result of the election, with 

Washington interpretations, is given 
by Mrs. Stokes in this number; but just 
to keep the record straight let us sum up: 
the final returns gave President Cool- 
idge 382 electoral votes (266 were 
needed) and a popular vote of about 15,- 
000,000; John W. Davis, 136 electoral 
votes and about 9,000,000 popular votes; 
Senator La Follette 13 electoral votes 
and a popular vote of over 4,000,000. 
President Coolidge’s plurality was well 
over six million. 

The states carried by President Cool- 
idge were: Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Wyoming. 

Mr. Davis carried Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia; and 
Senator La Follette carried Wisconsin. 

In searching out causes you take your 
choice, according to your best lights and 
your partisan inclinations. On a few 
interpretations there are small differ- 
ences—the appeal of President Cool- 
idge’s personality—his reputation for 
steadiness, economy and common sense; 
the effectiveness of the Republican cam- 
paign alarm over an alleged danger to 
the country and the Constitution in the 
La Follette candidacy; the advantage of 
a large campaign fund; the conviction 
of business that its interests lie in Re- 
publican hands; and the disastrous effect 
on the public mind of the Democratic 
convention struggle of last June, to- 
gether with the wide difference in type 
of appeal between Mr. Davis and Gov- 
ernor Bryan. In a recent analysis of 
the opinions of Democratic leaders, these 
last two are principal points. The New 
York World has produced an analysis 


of the vote of the states that favored 
McAdoo in the convention, which indi- 
cates that these states gave Mr. Davis 
far less support than they gave to Cox 
in 1920. 


With the Ex-Nominees 
RESIDENT COOLIDGE’S first 
post-election act, aside from his sim- 

ple and dignified statement of thanks, 
was to indicate that he would put stress 
on tax reduction. This is in harmony 
with the dominant note—economy—of 
his few campaign speeches. It is re- 
ported, however, that the legislation he 
will urge on the short session of the old 
Congress is farm relief, only, reserving 
other measures for the new Congress, 
which will be in closer harmony with 
him than the old one. 

Mr. Davis will turn again to legal 
practice after a winter vacation on the 
Mediterranean. Senator La Follette 
announces that he will carry on, though 
he carefully refrains from predictions in 
the name of the organizations that made 
up the third party group. From several 
of them have come expressions of belief 
that more than four million votes, widely 
distributed, justify the continuation of 
the educational propaganda and even the 
actual organization of a third party. 

No figures on the popular vote are 
final yet, of course, and the La Follette 
people claim they will show nearer five 
million than four. In estimating the 
strength of the movement for a new 
party, they call attention to the fact that 
these votes were won in spite of the dis- 
advantage of little money and an organ- 
ization only a few months old, and with- 
out the inspiration of state tickets. 


The Overturn in England 


“T°HIS is a lucky autumn for con- 

servatives. In the British general 
election, on October 29, the Conservative 
Party won an overwhelming victory. 
They now have 412 seats, instead of 
their former 258. Labor has 152, in- 


stead of 193, and the Liberals dropped 
from 118 to.40, and even Asquith was 
defeated. 


The Constitutionalists have 





seven seats, and the Independents, 4. 
The outcome thus is a strengthening of 
the two extremes, and a great damper 
on the Liberals. 

Evidently fear of Socialism, though 
the MacDonald administration was so- 
cialistic only in name, was the motive 
of the crushing swing to the right. The 
failure of Liberalism and Labor to agree 
ended in a triumph for the Tories. 

A last-minute factor of great impor- 
tance in the election was a mysterious 
letter purporting to be written by Zino- 
vieff, head of the Communist Inter- 
nationale, to the British Communists, 
urging violence and measures that would 
cripple the nation in war. This docu- 
ment was in the foreign office for some 
time, and under MacDonald’s direction 
its authenticity was being investigated. 
Its publication by the Foreign Office was 
hastened by the fact that the Conserva- 
tive press had got hold of it somehow— 
through a Foreign Office leak, Mr. Mac- 
Donald charged—and was about to re- 
lease it. The letter appeared, just on 
the eve of election, accompanied by a 
strong protest from the Foreign Office. 
The Conservatives, of course, made 
great capital out of this against the 
Labor Government, which had put 
through treaties with Russia and had 
claimed the Soviet Government would 
keep faith, A great Red scare was 
launched, and as the Labor Party had 
no press, there was little opportunity to 
fight it. The letter may prove a forgery. 
The Soviet Government has repudiated 
it and demanded an apology. Mr. Mac- 
Donald ordered an inquiry before he re- 
signed. 

Stanley Baldwin has again become 
Premier, and in general opinion has 
chosen his Cabinet with great wisdom. 
His Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
Winston Spencer Churchill—a former 
Liberal; his Foreign Secretary, and 
Deputy leader of the Commons, is J. 

Austen Chamberlain, and Lord Birken- 
head is Secretary of State for India. 
Lord Curzon, the former Foreign Secre- 
tary, received only the minor post of 
Lord President of the Council—and ob- 
jects. 








Election High Spots 


~OLLOWING the lead of Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati voted by more than 
two to one to abolish its mayor and ward 
council government and adopt the city 
manager plan, with proportional repre- 
sentation. For years Cincinnati has suf- 
fered from having one political organiza- 
tion—the Republican—in undisputed 
control, without an opposition strong 
enough to elect office-holders, but able 
to vote against the spending of funds, 
with disastrous effects. Recently the 
Republicans summoned a city govern- 
ment expert, and the result is a plan for 
a council of nine instead of thirty-two 
members, to be chosen by proportional 
representation so that minorities also 
may have a voice. 

A distressing election result in Colo- 
rado was the defeat of Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey, for twenty-five years judge of 
the Children’s Court, and known 
throughout this country and Europe for 
his remarkable work. Apparently, the 
Klan did it, and Colorado has suffered 
a grave loss. 

William Allen White, the well-known 
editor, of Emporia, Kansas, ran third 
in the race for the governorship. Mr. 
White was a courageous crusader against 
the Klan, leaving his desk for that sole 
reason, 

The Klan’s victory was easy against 
the former governor of Oklahoma, Jack 
Walton, who had accumulated enemies 
on various scores. It was defeated, with 
assorted help, in Texas. In Colorado, 
Indiana, Kansas and Maine governors 
credited with Klan support were elected. 

Massachusetts had an advisory refer- 
endum vote on the child labor amend- 
ment November 4, and advised against 
it. Alice Stone Blackwell will tell us 
the details of the battle in the next issue ; 
the conditions that prevailed in Massa- 
chusetts probably exist in others of the 
states whose legislatures will act on the 
amendment this winter. 


France and Russia 


T just about the time the British 
Foreign Office was publishing the 
Zinovieft letter and protest, the French 
Government was formally recognizing 
Soviet Russia. France makes no expres- 
sions of friendly approval for the 
Soviets; and no French claims on this 
or preceding régimes are waived. Later 
a conference will be held for the settle- 
ment of debts, treaties, etc., but formal 
recognition of the government as stable 
enough to warrant trade and diplomatic 
relations has not waited for this. Am- 
bassadors are to be appointed at once, 
and indeed the old Russian Embassy has 
already been taken over by the Soviet 
representatives, while Russian exiles in 
Paris, of whom there are great numbers, 
are protesting violently. 
The following countries (listed by 
the Foreign Policy Association) have 


now given Soviet Russia de jure recog- 


nition: England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 
China, Austria, Hungary, Poland, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Esthonia, Greece, 


Turkey, Albania, Mexico, Persia, Af- 
ghanistan, Mongolia, Khiva, Bokhara, 
the Free City of Danzig; and de facto 
recognition has been extended by Czecho- 
slovakia. 
Income-Tax Publicity 

a lists continue to ap- 

pear in the papers, but whether 
legally or not is still unclear. The diffi- 
culty is that two passages in the income- 
tax law seem to contradict each other— 
one prohibiting, one directing, publica- 
tion. Attorney General Stone, con- 
fronted with them, has prepared a suit 
against some newspaper as a test. His 
idea is that publication was not intended, 
but only accessibility of the returns to 
inquirers. Meantime, a man in Cleve- 
land tried to get an injunction to pre- 
vent the Collector of Internal Revenue 
from publishing his tax record, on the 
ground that it was his private property. 
A Federal judge ruled against him— 
said his tax return belonged to the Gov- 
ernment, and his privacy had not been 


invaded. 


An Upset in China 
HE Civil War in China, which has 
been going on tor weeks, took a new 
turn when one of the three principal 
generals involved, the ‘Christian Gen- 
eral’’ Feng Yu-hsiang, turned on his su- 
periors, marched on Peking, the capital, 
and demanded the resignation of the 
President and a decree declaring hostili- 
ties at an end. He desires the elimina- 
tion of Wu, his own chief, and of the 
Manchurian war lord, Chang—all for 
patriotism, as usual. But the hostilities 

are at least temporarily ended. 

A twist in the situation is that the 
young Emperor, who was deposed in 
1912, has been turned out of his Palace 
in the Forbidden City. When the re- 
public came in, he was politely allowed 
his home and a huge allowance, instead 
of being exiled or killed, after the man- 








“IT studied in Paris at the Academie Julien 
and afterward with Raphael Collins,” said 
Helen Watson Phelps, our cover artist. “Por- 
traiture has been my bent from the beginning, 
with an occasional change of theme to the 
nude figure out of doors. I have also painted 
many children. One of my happiest experi- 
ences was painting a dear old lady, a mid- 
Victorian poetess.” 

And we add that there has been a long 
list of prominent sitters; some of the por- 
traits now hang in private collections, some 
in private homes. 

“Aside from my painting, my interest lies 
in the Pen and Brush, one of the most worth- 
while of women’s clubs, the Association of 
Women Painters and Sculptors, the National 
Arts Club, the New York Society of Painters 
and the Providence and Yonkers Arts Clubs. 

“My chief hobby is cooking. You should 
see my cook books, fifteen of them—such a 
cosmopolitan array on my kitchen shelf!” 
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ner of most countries. Now the military 
men have evicted him. 


League Services 

HE Council of the League of Na- 

tions has been successful in dispos- 
ing of another menacing quarrel. Great 
Britain appealed to the Council to settle 
her dispute with Turkey over the bound- 
ary between Turkey and Mesopotamia 
—the so-called Irak frontier, which has 
been causing trouble and threatening a 
great deal more. The boundary was 
fixed in the Treaty of Sevres, but that 
treaty was never accepted by Turkey, 
The two nations agreed to abide by the 
Council’s decision, and it has been given, 
through the work of M. Branting, of 
Sweden. The line is changed in several 
places—each nation yielding something, 
but Turkey, it is said, losing a bit the 
more. Though the adjustment is only 
temporary—to last until a commission 
on a permanent boundary can investigate 
and decide—for that length of time hos- 
tilities are averted, and the value of such 
a conciliatory body is again demon- 
strated. 

Mosul oil lies somewhere in the back- 
ground of this situation, but it seems not 
to be involved in the boundary dispute. 

Another recent action of the League 
is in connection with friction between 
Greece and Turkey over charges that 
the Turks were not carrying out fairly 
the arrangement for exchange of popula- 
tions. The Council asked the Mixed 
Commission to meet and smooth out the 
troubles. The Mixed Commission, it- 
self a League body, was already at work. 


Unemployment 

FTER five years’ study of the em- 

ployment situation in thirty-one 
states and Canada the Russell Sage 
Foundation reports that during the last 
two decades between ten and twelve per 
cent of the workers of the United States, 
on an average, have been out of work 
all the time. 


Very Briefly 

EN Federal attorneys have been 

ousted by Attorney General Stone 
for failure to enforce the prohibition 
law. The request for their resignations 
is supposed to be a result of recent state- 
ments made by Mrs. Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, to the President of the Philadelphia 
Law Enforcement League concerning 
district attorneys who had hindered pro- 
hibition. 

The power of Primo de Rivera, dic- 
tator of Spain, has been threatened. 
Revolution broke out in two cities, but 
the latest report is that the execution of 
several anarchists has checked it. 

Senator Lodge died November 9, if 
his seventy-fifth year. He had repre- 
sented Massachusetts in the Senate for 
thirty-one years. His place will be filled 
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Your Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


November 7, 1924 

4 BaoseRESIDENT COOL- 

IDGE is popular. He 
was elected by a popular 
vote of some 18,000,000, 
by the early returns. A 
wave of enthusiasm has 
put him on a pedestal. He will now be 
entirely on his own. Condolences offered 
him previous to election for the mistakes 
of his party and Congress were based on 
his handicaps—the fact that he was left 
by the death of President Harding with 
problems which -he did not create and 
with which he was more or less power- 
less to cope. He has now gained sup- 
port in both the House and the Senate. 
His shackles are loosened and the silent 
power in the White House can now 
produce. 





Enter the Radio 


Looking back, it was a different elec- 
tion from any in the history of Amer- 
ican politics. One needed but a single 
graphic illustration—the picture of 
Chief Justice Taft sitting before the 
radio at the home of Miss Mabel T. 
Boardman here, with ear ’phones over 
his head and the loud speaker bellowing 
at his elbow. ‘The publicity revolution 
which may be in store for the country, 
namely, the usurpation of the place of 
the American newspaper by a perfected 
and developed radio, was foreshadowed 
this election night. Cries on the street 
as usual of ‘“Wukxtra’!—‘“Papah”! 
seemed to stop the crowds but little and 
to fall on the unsympathetic ears of peo- 
ple rushing home to eat a comfortable 
dinner and settle down afterward in 
slippers and pipe to hear the real news— 
the radio. The old thing squeaked and 
squawked ; Chicago broke in on Pitts- 
burgh and Pittsburgh on Washington. 
Every now and then some one was 
elected to the Court of Common Pleas 
of Nehasane, and then out in Kansas a 


raucous voice announced the failure of 
William Allen White’s candidacy for 
the governorship, against the Ku Klux 
Klan. It was all a political radio mélée. 
No one but a psychic medium could have 
told what in truth was happening, with 
one exception, that the preponderance 
of pluralities for President Coolidge 
from every part of the country was 
such that it was obvious that Democrats 
and Independents might as well go to 
bed. But radio returns are amateurish, 
and hardly competitive with newspapers. 
It was merely a question of whether a 
man would rather stand in front of a 
newspaper bulletin board on a_ gale- 
swept corner office building and_ read 
logical bulletins or take his politics in 
a jumble with full intermissions for jazz 
concerts from Cleveland and the Middle 
West. Unfortunately, nine out of ten 
will take the easy chair and the radio. 

As a matter of fact, among all the 
squeaks which the wave lengths car- 
ried there was no better voice than that 
of President Coolidge. He made a good 
many votes with the low, unemotional, 
high-carrying messages he _ intoned. 
Every syllable he uttered carried a res- 
onance of confidence and undisturbed 
temper. He might have been sitting at 
his desk in the president’s office of a 
bank or been safely ensconced as a great 
wool merchant in New England. He 
had no semblance of doing a skit. His 
delivery sounded all in the day’s work 
and people liked it—after dinner with a 
good cigar. 

On the morning of election day Presi- 
dent Coolidge was calm. He had stayed 
in bed late—as late as eight o’clock— 
in order to remain up beyond his usual 
retiring hour of ten o’clock. About half- 
past twelve at night the announcer on 
the radio began to beg the unseen au- 
diences to accept a little more music 
while Far Western returns were awaited. 
It was at this point that President Cool- 


idge decided to go to bed. In the morn- 
ing he had predicted his own election 
and that of a Republican Congress. 
After midnight he was no surer than he 
had been in the morning, although the 
votes were actually in hand. His was 
the East, the Middle West and the Far 
West in bright prospect. Mr. Davis 
had the solid South and Mr. La Fol- 
lette his State of Wisconsin. That was 
enough for President Coolidge and he 
slept peacefully. 

Even the capital was taken aback some- 
what by the size of the popular vote for 
President Coolidge. No one had ex- 
pected anything else but a Republican 
victory, with the exception of radical 
workers who were wild in their hopes, 
but few thought that both La Follette 
and Davis would so thoroughly capit- 
ulate to Mr. Coolidge. At this writing 
the afterglow and the “why” have hardly 
set in, but the elemental situation has 
been studied. 


The New England Influence 


In any campaign old hands will say 
that the most powerful factors are those 
which have to do with elemental condi- 
tions. One old pine table, one kerosene 
lamp, one Bible, one father, one old 
cemetery, a few New England hills, and 
an economical look mean more to an 
electorate than four billion oil leases or 
a like number of economic technicalities 
of tariff or balance of trade. There 
may be a legend that the East is East 
and the West is West, but there is one 
go-between which the whole country 
understands, and it is the foundational 
psychology of New England, which 
penetrated the West in pioneer days and 
has seeped through the country from 
coast to coast ever since until you can- 
not put a finger upon a spot where some- 
body’s grandfather didn’t hail from New 
England. Consequently plain people 
understand the man Coolidge. They 
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know dozens of others like him. They 
believe a shrewd, canny man is the one 
who can gain success with an eloquent 
silence. They understand a personality 
which loves baseball and abhors golf. 

Colonel Harvey in his early interpre- 
tation said that women elected Coolidge 
because he was “‘their kind of man.” In 
all his analyses Colonel Harvey waxed 
more and more laudatory of Coolidge, 
the man, as the issue, rather than the ac- 
complishments of the Republican Party. 
It was President Coolidge himself who 
won the election by so large a plurality, 
not the G. O. P. and its philosophy; it 
was not even the Republican platform 
adopted at Cleveland that succeeded. In 
fact, the platform all but disappeared, 
sunk with its own issues. One of the 
administration interpreters, writing in a 
Republican newspaper here, said that the 
platform went to the Republican Con- 
vention in the pocket of C. Bascom 
Slemp, secretary to the President, all 
neatly typed and decided upon, and that, 
although ardent women and others spent 
long hours deciding upon what should 
go into the platform, it was President 
Coolidge and advisers in the White 
House who ground it out. 

But, although Colonel Harvey made 
the campaign revolve around President 
Coolidge, it is well known in Washing- 
ton that Mr. Coolidge cannot be a 
natural leader no matter to what extent 
he becomes a mythical prince. He has 
nothing in him of the magnetism of a 
Roosevelt, Theodore or Franklin. There 
is nothing martyrlike about him, little of 
the fighter. Colonel Harvey has created 
an image, labeled “Coolidge or Chaos,” 
and the Republican Party now will have 
to deliver the gifts expected from it. 


The Four Million 


There are many here who wonder 
whether it is a healthy sign today to 
bring back either of the old parties with 
a landslide, for students of political econ- 
omy have been convinced that the United 
States is but a part of the political cycle; 
that Great Britain already has reached 
the peak of a swing toward liberalism, 
has had her fling at a liberal government, 
and started down the road toward a 
middle ground, but that the United 
States has not reached the peak, and 
may have only postponed it. Although 
Senator La Follette has fallen so far 
behind the expectations of his own fol- 
lowers and others, nevertheless, the fact 
remains that about four million persons 
registered a protest against the old par- 
ties. That they were ineffectual is an- 
other story. Four million votes would 
have rolled up considerable in the elec- 
toral college, had the La Follette forces 
been concentrated in battle formation. 

It is almost inconceivable that a man 
so long experienced, so much a name in 
the failures of American politics, so 
representative of a hodge-podge of po- 
litical opinion should have been able to 


carry so large a vote against strong men 
like Calvin Coolidge and John W. 
Davis. 

Senator La Follette’s vote was about 
half as large a proportion of the total 
vote cast as that polled by Theodore 
Roosevelt when he led the third party 
movement in 1912, even though it gained 
him the electoral vote of only one state. 
Roosevelt obtained 88 electoral votes in 
1912, and defeated Mr. Taft, insuring 
the election of the Democratic candidate, 
Woodrow Wilson. Senator La Fol- 
lette’s total vote was about the same as 
Roosevelt's. 

Moreover, those four million were not 
inclusive of the labor vote, which split 
and did not wholly support the inde- 
pendent candidate at the last. Take 
these four million, plus the remaining 
labor vote, and you have a substantial 
protest against the old parties as they are 
now functioning. A good deal of this 
four million was the intelligentsia—min- 
isters, professors, students and others. 








Wuat THE ELEcTION ToLpD 


1. Issues in the national election were 
entirely submerged by personalities. 

2. The Ku Klux Klan is an active 
power in American politics—it elected 
and defeated candidates. 


3. Labor organizations cannot deliver 
the votes of their memberships as such— 
organizations endorsed La Follette, mem- 
bers voted for Coolidge. 


4. American people do not hold a 
party responsible for the conduct of in- 
dividual members in office—there was no 
censure for Secretary Fall, or other par- 
ticipants in oil irregularities. 

5. A protest vote exists in the Amer- 
ican electorate well distributed through- 
out the country among all classes—four 
million votes were cast for an independ- 
ent candidate. 








The next four years will entirely de- 
termine the future of this protest in the 
electorate. If President Coolidge suc- 
ceeds in a thorough reorganization of 
government and party he will have done 
a service which may mean that the 
United States will not go through the 
kind of political climax that has hap- 
pened in Great Britain. If in these en- 
suing four years some of the hangers-on 
at the capital find other work; new 
blood comes in, more forward-looking 
foreign policies are adopted, those who 
have registered as independents undoubt- 
edly will reénlist in one or the other of 
the old parties. Since our earliest his- 
tory there has been no place for a third 
party as such. Time and again it has 
been tried, and the ultimate success has 
been in working through one or the 
other of the established organizations. 

But President Coolidge faces the most 
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difficult work of his career. Thousands 
of persons among this great plurality 
voted for him because they had “nothing 
against him.” He will be forced out in 
the open. He must now construct. He 
no longer can be passive and merely tol- 
erant. And the reason a great many 
have “nothing against him” has been, 
frankly, because he has done little. The 
whirl has been around him, not within 
him. 

One of the first reactions to the elec- 
tion results has been the news that there 
would be important changes in the Cool- 
idge cabinet; that Secretary Slemp was 
worn out, personally and officially, and 
would resign. It is said that he was 
none too gratified at the time of the ap- 
pointment of William M. Butler as head 
of the Coolidge campaign; that his ideas 
and those of President Coolidge and his 
political adviser, Mr. Frank W. 
Stearns, were not entirely compatible. 
It is not surprising. There are two 
sections of the country that even today 
hardly understand each other, and those 
are the old South and parsimonious New 
England. Mr. Slemp, formerly Con- 
gressman from Virginia, is the Southern 
politician epitomized. He looks upon 
office-holding as the cat looks upon the 
canary, and he and President Coolidge 
must have about as much in common as 
a school teacher and Beau Brummel. 

The election has furnished the coun- 
try with a political anomaly. Although 
Republicanism swept the country it over- 
looked New York State. While Presi- 
dent Coolidge sits in the White House 
with a Republican House and Senate to 
command, Governor Smith will preside 
at Albany as a Democratic Governor 
with Republicans all about him. His 
will be a hard task, while “Coolidge” 
luck has stood by the President, even in 
the details of the Congressional situation. 


New Leaders 


The elevation of Speaker Gillett of 
Massachusetts to the Senate will leave 
the choice of the new Speaker to the 
Coolidge administration and the new 
Congress, Republican controlled. Rep- 
resentative Longworth, Republican floor 
leader, is spoken of with favorable com- 
ment for the post. 

In the Senate, the serious illness of 
the majority leader, Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, creates a situation in 
which the President may be called upon 
for party leadership. At this writing 
Senator Lodge’s condition is extremely 
grave, and even if his extraordinary vi- 
tality enables him to rally, the nature of 
the shock is such that he would be in- 
active for some time, in all probability. 
The possibility of filling his place in the 
Senate with a majority leader from the 
younger ranks would indeed give the 
President a Congress almost entirely 
made to his order. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Women Who Won 


On November 4th 


ELL, they got out the vote! 

Thirty million strong, it 

trooped to the polls all that 

beautiful November day, 

warm and clear almost 

from coast to coast. Very 
dramatic it is when you think of the 
length and breadth, the heights and the 
valleys of this great land, and every- 
where little streams of men and women 
quietly concentrating on voting booth 
and ballot-box—coming easily from 
neighboring city blocks or sometimes 
with hardship over long country roads, 
to choose their government. 

Exact figures on the number who 
voted, on the ratio of voters to possible 
voters, are still lacking as this is writ- 
ten; but that there was a huge turndéut 
is certain. And credit must go first of 
all to all the numerous organizations of 
women—of men—of men and women— 
of boys and girls—who joined in to 
bring out the vote. 

The one and only drawback is that it 
takes so long to count up! We have to 
go to press with the main outlines of 
course clear to all the world, but with 
points of special interest in state results 
still uncertain. Returns are coming in, 
not only through the papers but by tele- 
gram; but with a country as large as 
this, and with a vote as large as this, 
we can’t hope to make full reports be- 
fore the last November issue. 

Four conspicuous offices have been 
won by women: Mrs. Miriam Fergu- 
son has been elected Governor of Texas, 
and Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, Gover- 
nor of Wyoming—both Democrats; 
Mrs. Florence E. S. Knapp, Republican, 
has been elected Secretary of State for 
New York; Mrs. Mary T. Norton, of 
New Jersey, Democrat, goes to Con- 
gress—the first woman from the East. 
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Women governors are the great nov- 
elty of this election, so we'll begin with 
them. 

Both of the women governors came to 
their high honors through unusual cir- 
cumstances, and with their husbands as 
factors. It is true that neither case is 
an all-wool feminist triumph. Yet both 
women were freely chosen by the peo- 
ple, with plenty of chance to choose 
otherwise, and the election means a re- 
markable advance in the political recog- 
nition of women. To realize it, one has 
only to remember the fuss made over 
women mayors a few short years ago. 
And the fact that two great states, in 
whatever circumstances, have given to 
women the highest political office in the 
country next to that of President, will 
make it easier hereafter for other women 
to succeed wholly on their own records. 
Texas perhaps is more amazing than 
Wyoming because Wyoming gave wo- 
men the right of suffrage away back in 
1869, first of all the states in the Union. 

Mrs. Ferguson was nominated in the 
Democratic state primaries in August; 
Mrs. Ross was nominated by the Dem- 
ocratic state party convention only in 
October, to fill the two-year vacancy 
caused by her husband’s death. 

Wyoming papers and Wyoming 
friends say that Mrs. Ross was chosen 
not merely as a tribute of sentiment for 
her husband, but in the conviction that 
she, better than any one else, would 
carry out the late governor's policies. 
She did not seek the nomination, but 
accepted it in loyalty to her husband and 
his work, with which she has been most 
intimately associated. 

The Wyoming Labor Journal favored 
her, and said, in urging her election: 
“Mrs. Ross is eminently qualified by 
training, experience and character to be 


Governor- elect 
Ferguson, of 
Texas, with her 
two daughters. 
Dorrace, at the 
right, will act 
as hostess at 
the capitol 
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Governor-elect Ross of Wyoming 


governor. She cooperated intelligently 
and whole-heartedly with her husband 
while he was private citizen and while 
governor, and knows the problems and 
administrative policies of the state as few 
people do. She is devoted to the rights 
of the common people, and should be 
elected to repudiate the grasping, selfish 
oil interests, and to insure the continua- 
tion of the wise and constructive poli- 
cies inaugurated by her late husband and 
in the formulation of which she herself 
had such an important part.” 

Her candidacy stirred great enthusi- 
asm. The convention was noisily en- 
thusiastic. A non-partisan woman’s club 
was organized to work for her; so was a 
club of students at the state university. 
Seventy Republican and Democratic men 
and women students of the university 
paid for a big political newspaper ad- 
vertisement in her favor headed “Not 
Sentiment but Common Sense,” and 
carrying the slogan, “Beat Texas to It.” 

In her speech of acceptance—a clear 
and dignified statement—Mrs. Ross 
stressed friendliness for labor, legislation 
to relieve agriculture, to safeguard bank 
savings, opposed the repeal of the pri- 
mary law and urged economy to reduce 
taxes. ‘Taxation was the special issue 
before the state at the time of Governor 
Ross’s death. In concluding her speech, 
she said : 

“IT want to add that I am not un- 
mindful of the great responsibility this 
office entails, and, in case of my election, 
while I should expect to avail myself of 
the counsel of all persons, without re- 
gard to party, having information and 
opinions on the questions placed before 
me, I shall expect and feel in duty 
bound to make my own decisions in 
every case, realizing that upon me alone 
would rest the responsibility. The fact 
of my being a woman would in no way 
alter my obligation to the people in this 
respect " 















Mrs. Ross is of old Southern stock, 
born in St. Joseph, Missouri, educated 
there and in Omaha. She married Wil- 


liam Ross of Tennessee when he was a 
young lawyer with a shingle just out in 
Chevenne. She is about forty, gracious, 
ot striking appearance and fine poise; 
the mother of three sons. “Wo of them 
—twins—voting at their first presiden- 
tial election, accompanied their mother 
to the polls on November +4. 

Mrs. Ross, being in mourning, did no 
active campaigning. There was a hope 
that she would slip in by a small ma- 
jority; actually she rolled up a huge one 
as the belated returns came in. 


“Ma” Ferguson 


The story of Mrs. Ferguson has been 
told so often that it need only be re- 
viewed. “Jim” Ferguson, one-time 
governor, lost the right to hold office 
as the result of impeachment proceedings 
on charges of misappropriation of funds. 
He was notably ‘“‘wet,” and he was an 
active anti-suffragist. Mrs. Ferguson 
undertook to secure the nomination in 
“vindication” of her husband’s name, 
and he did most of the campaigning. 
The Klan, dry, opposed Mrs. Ferguson 
and became indeed her chief opponent, 
while strong wet forces supported her. 
The lines were crossed, but Mrs. Fer- 
guson’s victory was counted as a defeat 
of the Klan. So Mrs. Ferguson, in her 
statement after election, interprets it. 
At the moment her Republican oppo- 
nent refuses to concede the election, but 
there seems little doubt. 

As reported in the Citizen for Sep- 
tember 6, Mrs. Ferguson is said never 
to have served liquor on her own table 
during the time she was governor’s wife, 
and she is clearly for law enforcement. 
She may surprise the wets who sup- 
ported her. She has indicated that on 
state matters affecting education and so- 
cial welfare, women and children, she 
will follow her own judgment exclu- 
sively, consulting her husband on tech- 
nical matters only. So she may surprise 
those who have been saying “Jim” will 
be actual governor. Anyhow, the out- 
come will be most interesting to watch. 
“Perhaps after all,” as Mrs. Catt said, 
after summing up the Ferguson record, 
“Texas has immortalized herself.” 

In contrast with the governors, the 
Congresswoman went in on her own, in 
the regular political way. Of the four 
women who have served in Congress 
previously—Miss Rankin, Miss Robert- 
son, Mrs. Huck, Mrs. Nolan—two 
were elected in tribute to a deceased 
father and husband, respectively. Mrs. 
Norton is the first to leave a husband 
at home! 

The outstanding facts about Mrs. 
Norton, who will take her seat in the 
next Congress as the first woman Demo- 
cratic Representative, are supplied by 
Frances Drewry McMullen: 

A grateful. “If-there-is-ever-anything- 








I-can-do-for-you,”’ is said by her friends 
to have proved the opening wedge into 
politics for Mrs. Norton. Interest in 
welfare work first brought her into con- 
tact with the officials of her present 
constituency in Jersey City, who won 
her gratitude by their response to her 
appeals for funds and_ cooperation. 
When women received the vote, some- 
one was needed to organize the Demo- 
cratic women otf Hudson County. 
Mayor Frank Hague, of Jersey City, 
decided to call upon Mrs. Norton to do 
it. In 1921 she became vice-chairman 
ot the county Democratic organization 
and the following year stepped up to the 
vice-chairmanship of the Democratic 
State Committee of New Jersey. Last 
winter she became a member of the 
Board of Freeholders of Hudson Coun- 
ty, the governing body of the county, 
with the city hospital and the almshouse 
in her charge. In addition, she has 
striven for the establishment of a mater- 
nity hospital, ground for which will be 
broken in the spring. 

Her social service work began when, 
after the death of her little son, an 
only child, she volunteered in the Hud- 
son County Day Nursery. For eight 
years she has been president of the 
Queen’s Daughters of Hudson County, 
an organization of the Catholic Church. 
Under her administration the work of 
the society has expanded from care of a 
small day nursery to maintenance of two 
large institutions of the kind at which 








Mrs. Knapp, New York’s Secretary of State 


some ninety children of all creeds are 
cared for every day. 

The Twelfth Congressional District 
of New Jersey, from which Mrs. Nor- 


ton comes, contains the outstanding 
Democratic stronghold of the state, 


manned by a powerful party organiza- 
tion, with Mayor Hague in command. 
Mrs. Norton has had this organization 
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solidly behind her. She has worked in 
cooperation with its aims and _ policies, 
and Congress is her reward. 

Mrs. Norton is a woman of attractive 
personality and good looks. (See her 
picture in the latest CiTIzEN.) She is 
said, too, to be a good fighter for the 
things closest to her heart. Organized 
women will not find her program wholly 
to their liking. On prohibition, she is 
admittedly wet, favoring modification of 
the Volstead Act, though not the restora- 
tion of the saloon. In her campaign 
speeches she has promised to work for 
an improved veterans’ bureau, where 
men who served in the war may be stire 
ot a square deal. She favors the estab- 
lishment of a hospital in each state to 
eliminate long journeys, often at great 
expense, for men disabled in the service, 
She is also in favor of increased pay for 
letter carriers and postal clerks; more 
liberal immigration laws; against a Fed- 
eral Department of Education; against 
the Klan, and it is thought that she may 
be counted on to support the Child 
Labor Amendment. 





























Mrs. Knapp 


A woman Secretary of State is not a 
complete novelty—there’s Mrs. Emma 
Guy Cromwell, of Kentucky; Mrs, 
Soledad Chacon was once New Mexico's 
Secretary of State, and we'll not swear 
there has been no other. But she is cer- 
tainly a rarity, and Mrs. Knapp is cer- 
tainly New York State’s first. In the 
amazing returns which gave New York 
a Democratic governor and a complete 
Republican cabinet, Mrs. Knapp ran 
well ahead of all but one or two on the 
ticket. She seems to have proved that 
women may be an asset to a ticket and 
not a detriment, as politicians have been 
known to fear. 

Mrs. Knapp is a woman of recog- 
nized ability and integrity. She knows 
more than a little about politics, and 
she knows a great deal about executive 
work. She is the dean of the College 
of Home Economics at Syracuse Uni- 
versity—worked out its plan, organized 
it, set it up, and runs it. That work 
was a logical development of the school 
teaching in her past, and her service as 
superintendent of food conservation for 
up-state cities during the war. 

Her political work began when the 
Republican women of her county asked 
her to organize the new women voters. 
She did it—handling the two jobs on 
a sixteen-hour-a-day schedule. Before 
that she had held the only political office 
which a woman could then hold—dis- 
trict superintendent of schools, and after 
that she was delegate to the Republican 
National Convention of 1920. Mrs. 
Knapp is also interested in club work, 
and, though she wasn’t an active suf- 
frage worker, was by no means an anti 
suffragist. She had the hearty support 
of women at the convention and—obvi- 
ously—at the polls. 
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Mrs. Graves, N. Y. Miss Muir, Neb. (R) 


The list of women elected to legis- 
latures is very sketchy, owing to the 
slowness of the returns; and naturally 
we have more material about some of 
those elected than about others. But we 
can’t resist the temptation to tell you 
the results so far as known. 

California reports the reelection of its 
famous five: Cora M. Woodbridge, 
Anna L. Saylor, Esto B. Broughton, 
Grace S. Dorris, Eleanor Miller. 

Connecticut has no less than fifteen 
women elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The figure is impressive, but 
less so than it would be if Connecticut 
were not a “rotten borough” state. The 
representatives elect are: Marjory 
Cheney (R), Hannah D. Townshend, 
Corinne R. Alsop (R), Elizabeth W. 
Coe, Mary M. Hooker, Julia Emery, 
Sarah B. Crawford, Mary B. Weaver 
(R), incumbent, Helen A. Green (R), 
Edith Raymond (R), Edna C. Fenni- 
man, Clarissa Nevius (R), incumbent, 
Ethel M. Ryan, Helen E. Kewis (R), 
incumbent, and Annie E. Vinton (R), 
incumbent. Where no party designa- 
tion is given, it is because the informa- 
tion was not sent. 

In Delaware Mrs. Florence M. 
Hanby (R) was elected to the legis- 
lature. 

Illinois made a remarkable record: 
three women elected to sit in the Gen- 
eral Assembly: Mrs. Lottie Holman 
O'Neill (incumbent), Mrs. Katherine 
Hancock Goode, Mrs. Rena Elrod—all 
Republicans; and Mrs. Florence Fifer 
Bohrer (R) elected to the Illinois 
Senate. Also, Mrs. Anna Wilmarth 
Ickes (R) was reelected trustee of the 
University of Illinois. 

Every one of these women is of high 
type, and the organized women of 
Illinois are very proud of their new 
representatives. The story of Mrs. 
O’Neill’s splendid work, as the only 
woman legislator in the last session, has 
already been told in the Cit1zEN. Mrs. 
Goode has been introduced (two or three 
times) —former president of the largest 
local League, the sixth ward in Chicago; 
wife of a professor at the University of 
Chicago and a superior leader among 
women. Mrs. Elrod, a club woman, 
carried the election in her district to the 
discomforture of a candidate in the 


Primaries who represented “wet” inter- 
ests and who opposed the women’s eight- 


Photo-Crafters 
Mrs. Vare, Pa. 


Helen R. Webster 
Mrs. Goode, III. 


hour-day measure in the last session. 
Mrs. Bohrer, the first woman senator in 
Illinois, is experienced in civic and social 
agencies and will be another standard- 
bearer for legislation of interest to wom- 
en. She was the first woman ever to 
campaign in her district. 

Reports from Indiana, labeled incom- 
plete, show the election of Antoinette C. 
Hagenwald as state representative, and 
Mrs. Edward Franklin White, first 
vice-president of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, as Reporter for 
the Supreme Court. 

Kansas elected Mrs. R. H. Trueblood 
and Mrs. Ben Mickel, both Republicans. 

Maine elected Mrs. Katharine C. 
Allen, Republican, by a large majority 
at the election in September. She has 
taught school and has managed a large 
farm and been active in politics ever 
since women won the vote. Reports 
from Maine say: “Mrs. Allen is a fine 
woman, one who knows her own mind, 
and sticks to the right as she sees it.” 

For Massachusetts, M. Sylvia Donald- 
son (R) has been reelected to the House 
of Representatives, and Mrs. Harriet 
Russell Hart (R) is a new member. 

Minnesota reports the reelection of 
Mabeth Hurd Paige and Hannah 
Kempfer, only. This is half of the 
stafe’s number in the last session. Both 
Mrs. Paige and Mrs. Kempfer are 
known to CITIZEN readers. 

Nebraska will have women in the 
legislature for the first time: Mrs. 
Clara C. Humphrey (R), Sarah T. 
Muir (R) and Mabel A. Gillespie (D). 
Miss Muir has a record of work for 
suffrage, both in Nebraska and New 
York, and was director of the second 
district when the League of Women Vot- 
ers was organized in Omaha in 1920. 
She has an A.B. and an A.M. degree 
from the University of Nebraska, and is 
head of the English department in Lin- 
coln High School, with other honors and 
responsibilities along the same line. Miss 
Muir is a member of the American As- 
sociation of University Women and 
numerous other organizations, and is a 
speaker, on occasion, for them and for 
her party. A former superintendent of 
schools said, when he heard of her can- 
didacy: “Hurrah for Miss Muir! My 
prayer is that she may go to the state 
legislature. Her presence there would 
be a breath of fresh air in a room that 
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has needed ventilating for a long time.” 

The Democratic representative. Mrs. 
Mabel A. Gillespie, is a real farmer, 
with an understanding of common peo- 
ple’s needs; and besides that is a grad- 
uate of the State Teachers College, and 
was once a Federal Court reporter on 
the Omaha Bee. Her campaign prom- 
ise was: “I pledge simply honesty and 
intelligence—and lots of it.” 

Mrs. Humphrey has been a school 
teacher and a postmistress. She says she 
became interested in politics during the 
16 to 1 campaign, and her interest is 
in a “square deal for the farmers, ranch- 
ers and the working class.” 

Nevada also has three 
women elect: Daisy Allen, 
Snazey, Mayme Schwebble. 

New Hampshire claims Dr. Zatae 
Straw, Mrs. Arnold S. Yantis (re- 
elected), Mrs. Hobart Pillsbury, Mrs. 
Mary Chapman, Mrs. Imogene V. Em- 
mons, Mrs. Marcia S. Hilton, Mrs. 
Nellie J. Page—all Republicans; Mar- 
garet H. Barden, Jennie Fortier, Vic- 
toria Langlois, Helen J. Young—all 
Democrats. 

New Jersey has five this year, as 
against three elected in 1922. They are: 
Mae Carty and Mrs. C. Finn (incum- 
bents)—Democrats; May A. Thropp, 
Mrs. Lila Thompson (incumbent) and 
Madge I. Ebert—Republicans. 

New York State has again sent a 
woman to the Assembly—Mrs. Rhoda 
Fox Graves, of Gouverneur—the first 
woman in four years to win a seat. She 
says her route to the Assembly led from 
a Shakespeare Study Club, via the child 
welfare work that the club took up. The 
first political step was to persuade county 
supervisors to increase appropriations for 
child care in the county. This route, 
you will notice, is often marked in the 
political histories of women in politics. 
It is the most logical development in the 
world. 

North Carolina has two women rep- 
resentatives: Miss Julia Alexander, a 
woman of unusually high attainments. 
She is an attorney, second vice-president 
of the North Carolina Bar Association, 
was the first state president of the North 
Carolina Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, and a former officer of 
the State Suffrage Association. 

The other woman is Mrs. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Jane Addams—Opener of Doors 


HE first time I ever met 
9 Miss Addams was on a 
SSP cold, snowy morning in 
December of 1891. Most 
of the neighborhood was 
still huddled under their 
scanty quilts. I stood on the steps of 
Hull House ringing the doorbell, and 
beside me stood a blanketed Indian, 
Henry Standing Bear, with the same 
purpose. Suddenly the door opened, and 
there stood Miss Addams, friendly and 
serious, a sleepy, heavy-headed baby on 
one arm, a toddler hanging on to her 
skirts. She held the door open, and we 
went in, Henry Standing Bear and I. 
He stayed three years, and I stayed 
eight.” There was a far-away light in 
the speaker’s eyes. “That picture is 
symbolic of Miss Addams. All her life 
she’s been opening doors, spiritual, 
moral, mental, and letting people in out 
of the cold.” 

Jane Addams’ name is perhaps bet- 
ter known over the country than that 
of any other woman who is doing pub- 
lic work. Part of the reason for this 
lies in the widespread success of such 
books of hers as “Twenty Years at Hull 
House,” and “The Spirit of Youth and 
the City Streets.” They touched a 
chord in the public consciousness which 
won even the least likely of people, and 
so much has Miss Addams the gift of 
words that they left unforgettable pic- 
tures in the minds of her readers. 

It is in her books that one finds the 
record of her busy life. The New York 
Public Library lists twenty-six separate 
books, pamphlets, papers, and addresses, 
without counting magazine articles and 
interviews. The earliest one is called 
“The Subjective Side of a Social Set- 
tlement,” and is dated 1893, while the 
latest was published in 1922 and bears 
the title “Peace and Bread in Time of 
War.” They are indicative of the ma- 
jor trend of her interest through the 
years, though as she was interested in 
peace in those early days, so she has 
lost none of her interest in Hull House 
in these latter ones. 


Beginnings of Hull House 

To the United States, Jane Addams 
is Hull House. It doesn’t matter 
whether they have any clear idea what 
Hull House is, or what Jane Addams 
does with it, say “Jane Addams” to al- 
most any citizen, and you will get the 
instant reaction, “Oh, yes, Hull House.” 

She was born in Illinois in 1860, a 
delicate child with a curved spine. The 





By Mildred Adams 


disability led her into much dreaming 
by herself, and was only conquered later 
at the cost of a year in bed. Her home 
was a comfortable one in a village, and 
it was in the mill neighborhood of a 
nearby town that she declared, at the 
age of seven, her intention “to have a 
large house of course, but it would not 
be built among the other large houses, 
but right in the midst of horrid little 
houses like these.” 

However, that resolution seems to 
have lain fallow in her growing mind 
for some time. It was not until after 





A leader in the list of twelve greatest 
American women chosen by popular vote 
was, of course, Jane Addams, the famous 
founder of Hull House. Here is a sketch 
of her many-sided career of service, and 
of her personality. Several others re- 
main of the big twelve whom the CitTI1- 
ZEN has been trying to show to its read- 
ers in intimate studies, rather than biog- 
raphies; and after them still other well- 
known women will be pictured. 





her graduation from Rockford College, 
and two trips to Europe, that she grad- 
ually “became convinced that it would 
be a good thing to rent a house in a 
part of the city where many primitive 
and actual needs are found, in which 
young women who had been given over 
too exclusively to study might restore a 
balance of activity along traditional lines 
and learn from life itself.” Following 
this conviction, she went to visit Toyn- 
bee Hall, that London parent of settle- 
ments, and in September, 1889, she, with 
her friend Miss Ellen Starr, moved into 
a hospitable house built long before by 
a Chicago pioneer, Mr. Charles J. Hull. 
This house, carrying the name of its 
original owner, was the nucleus for the 
group of thirteen buildings which house 
the present settlement. 

People who knew her then say that 
she was a slim young person, quick mov- 
ing and lithe, with cinder-brown hair 
and grey eyes that flashed blue with 
color of gown or with mood. Her fea- 
tures were fine and straight, and her 
face had a clear pallor that held one’s 
eyes. There was a light of high pur- 
pose and a distinction of bearing that 
sometimes made her very beautiful. 

The house over which she presided 
was a gracious, kindly old mansion, with 
hospitably large rooms which lent them- 
selves to the simple decoration of old 
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mahogany and fine photographs. She 
and Miss Starr had gathered an unusu- 
ally fine collection of artistic European 
pictures, and these gave the wide rooms 
a remembrance of the old world which 
must have comforted their homesick, for- 
eign neighbors. Every night the house 
was a pool of inviting light in the midst 
of that dark and crowded city section. 
There was almost always music to lure 
the passerby, and inside one found lec- 
tures and games, and always friendli- 
ness. 

The history and activities of Hull 
House would, indeed do, fill many 
books. It was opened on the theory that 
the classes into which society fall even 
in a democracy are mutually dependent 
on each other, and that each gets from 
the other something peculiarly valuable. 
The truth of that theory has been 
demonstrated in uncounted ways. Com- 
munities have felt it in social experi- 
ments begun at Hull House and carried 
forth over the country. Individuals 
have felt it in the influence of women 
like Julia Lathrop, Florence Kelley, 
Grace Abbott, who have come out of 
Hull House with a broad social vision 
and a burning zeal for service. 


And Effects of Hull House 


If Miss Addams led Hull House into 
wide social experimenting, the neighbor- 
hood led her into diverse movements and 
interests. Her very. early contact with 
child workers, and listless girls worn out 
with too long hours, led her to realize 
the need for labor legislation, and only 
three years after the establishment of 
Hull House she and her co-workers 
urged the inclusion of an eight-hour law 
for women in the first factory legislation 
of Illinois. Her intimate knowledge of 
the neighborhood led to her appointment 
as Inspector of Streets and Alleys 
around her. 

The collection of photographs of 
European art was the nucleus for a loan 
exhibit that grew into the Public School 
Art Society of all Chicago. Three 
baths maintained in Hull House base- 
ment for the use of the neighborhood 
furnished experience and argument for 
the establishing of Chicago’s first public 
bathhouse. A resident who was first at- 
tached in a semi-official manner to the 
nearest police station for the purpose of 
looking after neighborhood boys and 
girls under arrest, became the first pro- 
bation officer of the Cook County Juve- 
nile Court. The Juvenile Protective 
Association which has done such splen- 
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did work in Chicago that it has been 
imitated all over the country, grew out 
of Hull House meetings held in the in- 
terest of keeping boys and girls out of 
the courts by removing the conditions 
which inevitably led them into trouble. 

Chicago grew to expect almost any- 
thing of Miss Addams. She was called 
on to settle the queerest controversies, 
entrusted with the strangest missions. 








As a Child 


A resident at Hull House in early days 
remembers being awakened at some 
weird hour of a winter morning by an 
insistent door bell. A stable in the 
neighborhood had caught fire, and the 
horses, maddened by the flames and re- 
fusing to move, could not be rescued. 
The firemen had telephoned the owner 
for permission to kill them and end their 
sufferings, and he, half awake, overcome 
with disaster, threw all his burdens on 
the one person he trusted absolutely, 
and said that if Miss Addams said it 
was all right, to go ahead and kill them! 
So the firemen had come for Miss Ad- 
dams. She got up and dressed, hurried 
through the snow to the scene of con- 
flagration, satisfied herself that the poor 
horses could not possibly be rescued, and 
gave the order for the shooting. 

The belief in suffrage for women was 
an inevitable outgrowth of Miss Ad- 
dams’ work. She was affiliated with the 
suffrage movement throughout many 
campaigns. In 1912 she became a vice- 
president of the National Woman Suf- 
frage Association, and wrote for it and 
spoke for it throughout the country. 
Her name had become a synonym for 
wise unselfishness, and carried great 
weight with many voters. “If Miss Ad- 
dams wants it, it’s right,” was heard far 
away from Halstead Street. 

The beginning of the war must have 
come as a terrible shock to the woman 
who had hopefully published in 1907 
“Newer Ideals of Peace,” in which she 
set forth dynamic, aggressive, humani- 
tarian efforts as moral substitutes for 
war, 

It was to be expected that she would 
throw her major efforts toward attempts 





at arbitration. In those first days it 
seemed as though the war could not last, 
as though it were a mistake which 
needed only encouragement to stop and 
right itself. In 1915 there was an In- 
ternational Congress of Women called 
at the Hague to consider steps which 
might be taken toward shortening the 
conflict. Miss Addams was president of 
that Congress. It was a dangerous 
trip, through submarine zones, regarded 
with suspicion by first one country and 
then another, held in quarantine for un- 
explained days, then as suddenly freed. 
After the Congress, with its undercur- 
rent of deep feeling, its sense of national 
conflict and human devastation, two 
delegations were sent to visit both the 
neutral and the belligerent capitals of 
Europe, presenting a plan for “continu- 
ous mediation” to be conducted through 
a commission of experts. One delega- 
tion, composed of Miss Addams and Dr. 





© Moffett 


Jane Addams today 


Aletta Jacobs of Holland, visited the 
war capitals and conferred with the 
ministers in charge. The delegates were 
everywhere treated with courtesy, but 
perhaps the only definite result of the 
trip was a warmer comradeship between 
the women concerned. 

It was on her return from this hard 
and heart-breaking trip that her friend, 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, observing at a 
luncheon that she looked tired, was an- 
swered: “I can’t understand it. I’ve 
only had a little cold, yet I feel as 
though I were recovering from a long 
illness.” Instead, she was entering on 
one, for the “little cold” was the fore- 
runner of a tubercular condition which 
lasted five years, two of which she 
spent mostly in bed. 

The hysteria of war, which regarded 
the very mention of peace as treason, 
dealt harshly with Miss Addams. III a3 
she was, she was charged with all sorts 
of “unpatriotic” acts, and the charges 
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were as ridiculous as they were unsub- 
stantiated and unfounded. She could 
not have carried Hull House to such 
success had she not been a fighter, yet 
so thoroughly did she have the gift of 
patient silence and the realization that 
hysteria knows no reason, that she made 
no attempt to confute the charges or to 
protect her name. 

She virtually rose from a sickbed to 
go to the 1919 Peace Conference in 
Zurich at a time when sentiment in the 
United States was still dangerous to 
anyone who evoked the term “pacifist.” 
She was a delegate to similar confer- 
ences in 1921 and 1922, and in 1923 
she started on a tour of the world in the 
interests of peace. She réturned to this 
country in the spring of 1924, just in 
time for the congress of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom, an organization with branches 
in twenty-one countries, of which she is 
International President. 

If one goes to her books for the facts 
of her life, one goes to her friends for 
knowledge of her personality. Lillian 
Wald, Florence Kelley, Julia Lathrop— 
such friends as these deny the charge 
that she is the most impersonal woman 
in the world. They have known her 
for many years, have played with her 
and worked with her, and their analyses 
of her\character are thorough and valu- 
able. 

According to them, the basic charac- 
teristic which flowers in so many mani- 
festations is an extraordinary, an inex- 
plicable power of understanding human 
nature, the motives which move people, 
independent of their place or position. 
It is this which has made her a neighbor 





In the First Year at Hull House 


to the world, has given her the power 
of international friendship which knows 
neither race, creed, nor color. She has 
a deep reverence for the human soul, 
whatever its outer wrappings may be. 
Her mind is extraordinarily quick and 
sure. She makes a decision and gets a 
thing done while other people are con- 
sidering it. Yet with that quickness, as 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Conspiracy or Slander 


ey F the three super state 
~~ scares, the latest to appear 
is either the most gigan- 
tic conspiracy in the his- 
tory of the human race 





or the most outrageous 
slander ever conceived by a human 
mind. We believe it to be the latter. 


In the early part of the year 1920 a 
correspondent began a series of articles 
in the London Morning Post in which 
he set forth a story about a conspiracy 
to establish a Jewish super state. In 
May, 1920, a series of similar articles 
began in Mr. Ford’s Dearborn Inde- 
pendent. 

Obvious flaws in these tales are admit- 
ted by the writers, and the explanation is 
made that only a few Jews have been 
entrusted with knowledge of the main 
plan, which is as unknown to the mass 
of Jews as to Gentiles. Although Jews 
are found on both sides of every ques- 
tion and movement, all Jews, they say, 
will respond to the common call when 
it comes and join the scheme of the 
Jewish super state. 

These articles allege that a Russian 
monk published what has since been 
called ‘““The Protocols of the Wise Men 
of Zion.” The monk himself, Sergei 
Nilus, said the manuscript was given 
him by an official of the Russian govern- 
ment, with the explanation that a lady 
living abroad had given it to him, and 
that he was at a loss to know what to do 
with it.. The monk had no clue to the 
identity of the mysterious lady, the Rus- 
sian officer seems to have died many 
years ago, and even Nilus himself has 
disappeared from view. The manu- 
script, therefore, appears in the world 
without any sponsorship whatever. 


The Nilus Book 


It is alleged that the Nilus book, con- 
taining these so-called Protocols, was 
placed in the British Museum in 1896, 
bearing 1895 as the date of printing. 
Four editions are said to have been pub- 
lished by the monk, the last in 1917. 
The book appears to have circulated 
chiefly in Russian church circles, but 
during the war it was brought out of 
Russia and translated. It is now being 
read in many lands and the Protocols 
may be had in many languages. 

Nilus himself accepted the Scriptures 
with exact literalness and, therefore, be- 
lieved the Jews to be God’s “chosen 
people” who are destined some day to 
exercise supreme direction over others, 
and as Christ himself predicted that an 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 


“Anti-Christ” would arise, he accepted 
the manuscript as evidence that conspir- 
ing Jews were the enemies Christ had 
in mind. He professes to have accepted 
the contents of the manuscript that fell 
into his hands as proof that the consum- 
mation of both predictions was at hand. 
He called his last edition ‘It is nigh; 
even at the doors.” 

The articles in the Jorning Post and 
the Dearborn Independent (the latter 








This is the second of the “rumors” 
that Mrs. Catt has run down in her 
series of studies of causes for propaganda 
against peace workers and peace move- 


ments. The series will be concluded in 
the next issue of the CITIZEN with an 
article entitled ‘‘Conspiracy vs. Con- 
spiracy.” 








have been printed in four volumes, total- 
ing one thousand pages) are attempts to 
prove the Protocols genuine by demon- 
strating that what has been predicted in 
them has actually happened or is 
happening. 

Briefly told, the main trend of the 
story is that a Jewish conspiracy has 
been forwarded through many centuries 
whereby the Jews would eventually con- 
trol the world and establish their faith 
over all. The Sanhedrin, the central 
governing body of the Jews in Bible 
days, is known, it is said, to have been 
kept alive three hundred years after the 
dispersion of the Jews from Jerusalem. 
This body, composed of “Wise Men of 
Zion,” may have been kept alive secretly 
through all the centuries that lie be- 
tween, or at some fairly modern date 
it may have been revived. 

One guess is that at some unknown 
spot a hereditary leader of the Jews, per- 
haps descended from King David, has 
secretly led on through the centuries, 
gathering about him especially educated 
men for counsel, and there they have 
planned and plotted together to keep up 
the Jewish solidarity, while breaking 
that of Gentiles. They have schemed to 
weaken governments, overthrow nations, 
always playing the game to their own 
advantage. 

Through the centuries the chief ex- 
terior agency employed to manipulate 
these political maneuvers was Free- 
masonry. Behind the locked doors of 
European lodges (American ones do not 
seem to be implicated) the plotting has 


been done, wars have been bred and the 
Jews, financing both sides, always reaped 
rich profits. One book offers alleged 
proof that all revolutions in Europe have 
been planned by Jews. 

The credulous imagine that this super, 
yet human, agency holds schools of in- 
struction, for naturally the conspiracy 
must be carefully guarded, and its work- 
ers taught with great caution. The 
Protocols are imagined to be the notes 
of an initiate at such a center, who 
either lost them or from whom they 
were stolen. Those who believe and 
interpret claim that this unknown and 
central group of “Wise Men of Zion” 
has planned and actually brought about 
most big things that have happened, 
including such separate events as the 
French Revolution, the Young Turk 
movement, the League of Nations and 
the Federal Reserve Act. .It was they 
who brought on the Great War and 
who dictated the chief phases of the 
Treaty of Versailles, and it was they, 
in most cases, who grasped the fortunes 
of the profiteers in the Great War. 


Famous “Puppets” 


There was American complaint, it 
will be recalled, that President Wilson 
had so stubborn a mind that he would 
take no advice from anyone. Yet, one 
group has whispered long and loud that 
this was untrue and that, on, the con- 
trary, like a mere puppet, he danced 
whenever Rome pulled the string. (He 
had a single Catholic secretary, Mr. 
Tumulty.) Now these others say that 
he was absolutely controlled by the Jews, 
as were the Catholics, who appeared to 
others to be controlling him. The reader 
of some of the literature would suppose 
that Mr. Wilson was surrounded by a 
small army of Jews, but when this army 
is reduced to names it seems to have 
consisted chiefly of Mr. Warburg and 
Mr. Baruch. 

The conspiring army of Jews sur- 
rounding Mr. Wilson, however, was a 
mere police squad (according to these 
tales) compared with the battalions that 
encircled Lloyd George. They held him 
in veritable leash and when they ordered 
he spoke and acted as they dictated. It 
will not be surprising to learn that these 
were mainly German Jews, who even 
controlled Clemenceau through Lloyd 
George; and the Big Four, once s0 
omniscient in world estimate, were really 
such weak-minded simpletons that they 
merely did what the German Jewish 
money power ordered and never for 
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a minute knew they were doing it! 

A few illustrative samples are neces- 
sary to clear understanding. The fitst 
3 quotation from the twenty-third 
Protocol, which will give readers the 
form and style: “Present governments 
are dragging out their existence, endeav- 


A Woman 


a8 T is not always the young 
* woman who gives herselt 
entirely over to business 
who scores the biggest suc- 
cess. But in every coun- 
try there are married 
women, mothers of children, who are 
forced out into the business world and 
who come through with flying colors. 
Somehow their achievements seem the 
greater; somehow their stories seem to 
make the stronger appeal. And that is 
true of Margita Pauliny-Tothova, whose 
husband died eighteen years ago in 
Slovakia, leaving her with six boys to 
bring up and no money with which to 
do it. 

Today she has charge of the chancery 
division in her district with 500,000 in- 
habitants, for whom she is responsible, 
with a staff of seven typewriters—all 
women. Margita Pauliny-Tothova is 
the kind of a woman who would em- 
ploy other women and who would make 
a mighty good employer, too. Gentle 
with that gentleness of voice which be- 
longs to the real Slovakians—their other 
name is the “pigeon people.” Peaceful 
and serene—two other national char- 
acteristics. With white hair and smil- 
ing gray eyes she is a charming person 
indeed. 

When she faced the world for the 
first time alone, she took stock of her- 
self and decided that her only assets 
were her knowledge of the German, 
English, French, Italian, Czech and 
Polish languages, as well as the lan- 
guage of her part of the country im- 
posed by the victorious Hungarian 
overlords. Her knowledge of languages 
took her into a bank as correspondent. 

But six growing boys take a good deal 
of feeding, and the salary of a bank 
correspondent was exceedingly small, 
especially that of a woman bank cor- 
respondent. Madame Tothova looked 
around her and she could see little help 
tor herself there. Women were noto- 
riously underpaid. For the same work 
as men they were getting barely one- 
fifth of the salary of men—a condition 
which she declares is practically un- 
changed today. 

So she cast about for some outside 
Means of support, and being an enter- 








oring to manage the affairs of a society 
Our ruler 


demoralized by us 
will replace these governments. 


To this end the ruler must destroy soci- 
ety even if he drowns it in its own blood 
and resurrects it in the form of correctly 
This chosen 


organized armies. 


one of God is appointed on high. 
These forces now triumphant. 

. have destroyed all social order so 
as to raise on the wreckage the throne 
of the Jewish ruler, but their rule will 
end on his accession to power. Then it 

(Continued on page 29) 


of the “Pigeon People’ 


By Marjorie Shuler 
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A glimpse of Mme. Tothova’s country: the 
Powder Gate in Prague 


prising person, she thought of the Slovak 
papers published in the United States. 
She found that she could write for them 
and, what was more important, that she 
could. sell what she wrote, the checks 
based on the dollar rate of payment often 
bringing her a much larger sum per 
month than she was earning in the bank. 

Then came the war and the suppres- 
sion of all foreign letters. The Slovak 
newspapers were cut off as a source of 
supply. And the price of food was con- 
stantly mounting. Perhaps it was nat- 
ural that Madame Tothova should 
tackle the subject of food so energetically 
that almost before she realized it she 
found herself government chief of food 
control in her district. 

There was one thing she had been 
doing all this time which called for a 
great deal of courage. You would 
hardly expect that she would make any- 
thing out of it, but it is directly re- 
sponsible for the opportunity which came 
to her to become chief of chancery. 


Under the Magyar rule in Slovakia and 
the Austrian rule in Bohemia few per- 
sons dared to call themselves other than 
Hungarian or Austrian. But Madame 
Tothova constantly said in her quiet way, 
“T am Slovakian.”” She spoke her own 
language, too, which was an even more 
dangerous thing. The language was al- 
most becoming dead under the stringent 
rules which forbade its being taught or 
spoken. But she not only spoke it, she 
constantly studied it. She was always 
looking for new-old words, forgotten 
terms and forgotten meanings. She in- 
creased her own store of knowledge and 
she was able to pass on much of what 
she knew, until gradually it was accepted 
that she ranked among the five persons 
who are said to know the Slovakian 
tongue best. There are many expres- 
sions which she knows and which no 
other person does know. And so today 
she is using that advantage in a posi- 
tion which never before in her country 
has been given to a woman. 

Women have not progressed so very 
far in the Czechoslovakian _ business 
world. “If a woman were so intelli- 
gent as twenty men she would never be 
a director in a bank,” says Madame 
Tothova, with a shake of her head. “A 
little while ago a factory owner had a 
controversy with his chief bookkeeper. 
He called in a young woman of twenty- 
eight, who had worked in the office since 
she was fourteen years old. Now she 
does the work and does it quite as well 
as her predecessor. But he got 3,600 
kronen a month and she receives 1,400 
kronen. The factory owner says, ‘I 
made an excellent change, I can trust 
in her.’ But he fails to express his trust 
in the amount of salary he pays her.” 

During these years Madame Tot- 
hova’s children have not been neglected 
either. Three children have been edu- 
cated and are away from home. There 
is one son at home, who was two years 
old when his mother went out into the 
business world. “He has the manner 
and the ability; I want to give him the 
education to fit him for diplomacy,” says 
the mother, proving again that when she 
is called upon to do it, a mother can 
bring up her children and make a busi- 
ness success at the same time. 
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Women Were In I 
ce first national election at which all the women of 


the country were entitled to vote has passed. In two 

states, Georgia and Mississippi, women could not vote 
in 1920. Besides, women had not yet had time to find them- 
selves; to develop their organizations and take extensive active 
part in the campaign. This year they were in it—decidedly. 
They were in the conventions, and they were in the campaign 
headquarters; and if their place was not on the 50-50 basis 
in every single particular, nevertheless their contribution was 
significant and important. The parties now realize that 
women are a real factor, that they know what they are talk- 
ing about and can be counted upon to give good advice in 
the conduct of a campaign. Women’s political development 
in the past few years has been demonstrated in the campaign 
organizations. 

Women were in the business of getting out the vote too— 
with energy, persistence and an encouraging degree of suc- 
cess—how great is not yet known; and in the business of 
voting. Though it is not yet possible even to estimate the 
comparative numbers of men’s and women’s votes, report after 
report through the country told of an impression of women 
flocking to the polls—and flocking early. 

Added to this is the breaking of the ice for women gover- 
nors, and the increasing number—already noticeable even in 
incomplete lists—of the finest type of women elected to the 
state legislatures. At least a score, at a guess, could be 
enumerated, who are not only creditable but cause for down- 
right pride. 

Decidedly, 1924 has furnished no ground for saying that 
“now they have it they don’t want it.” 


a 


Men us. Women V oters 


UT how about women and the outcome of the election? 
New York’s only woman “colyumist,” Margaret 
Mooers Marshall, published just before election a bit 

of verse on the theme—that ever since 1920 whoever is elected 
and whatever happens, the women are responsible. Well, 
with the figures running the way they do this year, the women 
will have no trouble in winning a compliment or two from 
men. 

Certainly, there is nothing to indicate that they were af- 
fected by any different motives than affected the men. Sub- 
ject to the same influences of press, speeches and other pub- 
licity, they responded in the same way, at least so far as one 
can guess in the absence of elaborate analyses. Splendid, able 
women supported each of the old party candidates, and the 
fine type of women enlisted in the La Follette movement was 
a noticeable feature. The fact is that, as Mrs. Catt said some 
weeks ago, “‘all of the candidates were honest, decent, patriotic 
gentlemen”; real issues were not numerous or very sharply 
defined, and there was no reason for a cleavage between men 
and women, even if such a phenomenon could be expected or 
desired. 

There was strong evidence of independent voting, as con- 
trasted with the old rigid party adherence of other days. 
In several cases women ran well ahead of their ticket, indicat- 
ing the opposition had voted for them. Instances might be 


multiplied. And no one who has grown familiar with women’s 
habit of asking questions of candidates will doubt that they 
contributed to increase independence of voting, which means 
the exercise of the voter’s mind and will. 





Armistice Day 
B wie i this is read, Armistice Day will have passed, 


with its many serious messages. None, surely, can be 

more effective than an appeal made “on the air” by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick to the Christian church to take this 
war issue for her own, and realizing that Christ and war 
cannot be reconciled, to raise a clear standard against its 
paganism. “You can’t baptize modern war with ideal aims” 
—you can’t say war protects the weak—or stops war—or 
checks militarism. In Europe there are more men under 
arms, according to Dr. Fosdick, than before the war, and we 
are spending more money on armaments. Every year, per- 
haps, we should face again those staggering figures which show, 
what the last war did: 10,000,000 war dead, 3,000,000 
wounded, 13,000,000 civilian dead, 3,000,000 war prisoners, 
9,000,000 war orphans, 5,000,000 war widows, 10,000,000 
war refugees, and millions more starved, starving, or doomed 
to starve before the effects are exhausted. What then does 
protect the weak? Dr. Fosdick’s answer was, the World 
Court, a League of Nations, “an international mind backed 


by a Christian conscience.” 


Mrs. Burnett 
Te death of Frances Hodgson Burnett, late in October, 


has taken away one of the best loved American writers 

—a figure identified, in all middle-aged minds anyhow, 
with the most glamorous romance. ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy” 
and his tremendous vogue; his effect on Mrs. Burnett’s fame 
and fortunes, make one of the most colorful chapters in the 
story of the American novel. No one needs to be told the 
number and the kind of novels Mrs. Burnett wrote, nor the 
way her public bought them. Born in England, Frances 
Hodgson was brought to America as a child, and wrote her 
first story at the age of sixteen. She died at seventy-five, 
still writing in the spirit of sound romance; still, in spite of 
the years, young in her sympathies and interests. 


ba 
The High Cost of Kitchens 


ae aes HE high cost of living hits the 
Par [& housekeeper in many directions, but 
OW Q nowhere is it more startling than in 


PY 


the increased price of ordinary kitchen 
utensils. Articles that cost a few cents 
some years ago now form a serious ex- 
pense for a young couple setting up house- 
keeping. To take some recent examples: 
an ironing-board, $3.15. The cheapest 
rolling-pin found in a low-priced depart- 
ment store was 79 cents, an ordinary yel- 
low mixing-bowl, 75 cents; a wooden 
chopping-bowl, $1.23. 

The question arises involuntarily—How can the average 
young man afford to get married? ur response, given out 
of our own observation, is “He can’t, and doesn’t”! We 
do not claim that statistics prove fewer young people are 
marrying today—we don’t know whether they do or nor; but 
we do mean that observation of many different social groups 
shows that both young men and young women are arranging 
their lives, to all appearances, with marriage shut out com- 
pletely. 
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Believing, as we do, that without marriage the life of either 
man or woman is infinitely poorer and less satisfying, the 
question of the high cost of living, from this angle alone, is 


worthy of hard study. 


Husband-Getting 
ae ab of marriage, in 


spite of love stories to the 

contrary, we believe that 
more often than not, instead of 
his being the ardent pursuer, the 
young man has to be pushed over 
the brink by the girl. This is 
not a new phenomenon. It was 
recognized by our grandmothers, 
and girls of their day were taught the gentle art of coquetry. 
Catching a husband was the most respectable occupation an 
unmarried female could have in the good old days, and the 
girl’s education and training were directed to that purpose. 

The girl of today is still fed in popular publications, in 
both the fiction and the advertising pages, sentimental bunk 
about the young man and his susceptibility to her charms. 
She is led to believe that somewhere the man exists who was 
made to be her mate, and that Fate in some way will find 
him and send him to her, and he will be the ardent lover of 
her dreams. Of course she must be as beautiful as a vision, 
she must beware of halitosis, she must have a school-girl com- 
plexion, and she must be careful to choose the proper cold 
creams, soaps and cosmetics. 

All this is not much real help in husband-getting, and Fate 
isn’t always on the job of producing the right man. The 
fundamentally sound modern girl in large numbers’ scorns 
husband-getting as a sport. She won’t stoop to underhand 
methods, and custom still deems no other kind respectable. 
Both she and her would-be mate are losing out. 

At this stage of history little account is being taken of the 
fact that men are merely grown-up little boys, that they are 
shy creatures in their relations to women and lack initiative. 
And modern life is making it more and more difficult for 
young men and women to meet in simple, wholesome ways 
where they can learn to know, respect and love each other. 


G. F. B. 


Our Burning Forests 
eres to a point of recklessness, which 


seems to be growing as a national characteristic, 

is costing us dearly, both in money and in the future 
welfare of our children. It is easy to believe that tr heavy 
losses of growing timber this fall caused by forest fires is due, 
as is claimed by the newspapers, to campers and hunters. 
Everyone knows how roads and parks, after a Sunday or holi- 
day, are strewn with papers, boxes and garbage, bearing testi- 
mony to the disgraceful disorderliness of picnickers. No doubt 
campers are careless of ashes, matches and burning cigarettes. 

The cost of building and of endless necessities of life has 
gone up and up, because of our vanishing forests, and yet we 
continue our policy of careless indifference and waste. 

The government, both state and national, is spending many 
millions and doing everything possible to preserve what is 
left of our priceless heritage of forest land. Yet, through 
our own waste, our resources steadily diminish. Are we wrong 
in thinking that this comes back to the housekeepers, mothers 
and teachers? Americans used to pride themselves on their 
good housekeeping. Judging from the streets and country- 
side, we have sunk deplorably in our standards. Are women 
doing what they can to instill orderliness, respect for what we 
Possess ourselves, and for the rights of others? 
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Let's Keep On Talking 


ARIOUS menaces have been pointed out and reforms 

talked about in connection with election this year. Are 

they to be dropped, or will something be done about 
them? Since organized women seem to have adopted the ex- 
traordinary policy of studying things, they might keep the 
subjects before the public for consideration. One is, of course, 
the manner of choice of a President, in case of a deadlock. 
Then, there is the whole question of the electoral system of 
voting. It certainly need not be held changelessly sacred, 
since we do not maintain it as it was given to us by the fathers; 
and it certainly is not an exact means of recording a popular 
choice. Why should we not vote directly for President as 
for governor? Or in some of the other ways that have been 
recommended ? 

The Proportional Representation League recommends ap- 
plying the principle of proportional representation to the di- 
vision of the electoral votes, and in case of an election going 
to the House, that the representatives vote, under P. R., as 
individuals and not as state delegations with one vote per 
state. This, too, needs consideration. 

Women, with a fresh interest in these matters, and a prac- 
tical sense, should study and discuss them. 


| 


NE reform should be considered promptly—the reform 
() of our law covering campaign contributions. As 

these things go, this campaign was not very expensive. 
The latest Republican accounting was $4,000,000 spent, the 
Democratic $725,000, with a deficit, and the Progressives, 
$157,122, with a surplus. Obviously, such differences can 
hardly fail to be significant, since each sum of money repre- 
sents proportionate opportunity to persuade. An implication 
of the hearings before the Borah Committee was that indirect 
means may, under the present system, easily be resorted to in 
the effort to collect funds, and such contributions escape ac- 
counting. The hearings have been postponed, but Senator 
Borah will suggest to the Senate that some method be de- 
veloped by which campaigns may be financed from the public 
treasury and each party draw the same amount. The sug- 
gestion will bear pondering. It sounds like sense, at first 
impression. Whether by that or some other method, there 
ought to be corrupt-practices acts that cannot be evaded. 


a 


The Path of the Non-partisan 
WY ran the past few days the CrT1zEN has received 


several accusations of partisanship. One reader can- 

celed her subscription because she considered we had 
gone on record for the Progressives; one suggested that a cer- 
tain feature should have been labeled Political Propaganda in 
the interest of the Democrats; one—a Democrat—suggested 
that we didn’t seem interested in Democratic women nomi- 
nees—implying a Republican slant. 

The experience is not exceptional: when we get hit on one 
cheek, we are likely to get a balancing blow on the other. 
After all, it is not extraordinary. Non-partisanship is a diffi- 
cult attitude to establish—for writer or reader, and readers 
aren’t even asked to be non-partisan! They can hardly read 
political material without supplying something from their own 
minds. 

The Citizen ideal is to present the facts in a sincerely non- 
partisan way. But we do not construe non-partisan to mean 
that we may never speak favorably of a doctrine that happens 
to be endorsed by one party and not by another. On the 


matters that are basic in our program we cannot take account 
of who is for and who against. For instance, in speaking for 
international cooperation, it is world peace and not a party 
we are trying to promote, and world peace is all we can con- 
sider. 
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Membership Drives 


HE National League of Women Voters announces the 

publication of a new organization leaflet on membership 
drives which is especially commended to the attention of local 
League officials. As the calendar of concerted activities* 
calls for special organization work to follow immediately after 
the election, it is hoped this leaflet will be found timely and 
useful. 

The question of membership is one of great interest and 
importance and should have the constant attention of a per- 
manent committee in every local League. Such a committee 
should have an active personnel, each member being so imbued 
with the desire to hold all enrolled members and bring in 
new ones, that, as one young League enthusiast said, “If she 
should die ‘one more member’ would be found engraved on 
her heart.” 

With a working membership committee always on the job 
and a drive once a year a local League will find its member- 
ship curve on an upward climb which will astonish, delight 
and invigorate the whole organization. But it must be re- 
membered that careful planning on the part of the responsible 
officers is needed in order to start that curve soaring. There 
should be a definite goal for increase. There should be a pro- 
motion leaflet. There should be businesslike methods of re- 
cording and expending membership dues. ‘There is nothing 
which so commands the respect of the membership of an or- 
ganization as good administration of the League’s business 
affairs. 

Economy, so-called, that saves money by refraining from 
needful expenditures is as sure death to a League as to any 
business, but a live program, an adequate budget, regular col- 
lection of membership dues, careful bookkeeping and wise 
expenditure give a League member the same sense of solid 
prosperity in the organization that good business management 
always gives to the stockholders in a well-managed com- 
mercial enterprise. 

A successful League of Women Voters is “Everywoman’s” 
organization; a healthy League like a healthy tree puts on 
new growth annually. The most insidious and deadly danger 
to a League is not opposition from without, it is the failure of 
leaders to welcome and train “Everywoman” when she comes 
as a new recruit; when the Board lets the new member join 


*See page 72 of the proceedings of the Fifth Annual Convention. 





and then drop out for lack of interest. It is as though a tree 
said to its new branches: “You are not tested, experienced, 
hardened wood—I am too busy to be bothered with you—no 
time to supply you with life-supporting sap—wither and drop 
off if you haven’t the interest to stick on.”” If it is desired to 
build a successful League of Women Voters be sure the clear 
vision and unbiased judgment of new members does not find 
the Board to be ‘‘a clique,” to be “exclusive,” to desire, in 
fact if not in theory, a “limited membership.” 

One of the best ways to grip a new member's attention 
and hold it is to supply her at regular intervals with current 
information about the League and its work. This can be 
done by issuing a bulletin, or by sending each member a reg- 
ular headquarters letter. Or better still, by both—the bulletin 
for program information and the letter more of a “family 
affair.” Experience indicates that some form of regular com- 
munication is necessary to the continuing interest of the whole 
membership. 

It is assumed, of course, that the League has a vital pro- 
gram about which to communicate. If your League has not, 
the Board should take steps at once to put one before the 
membership. No member, new or old, who is worth her salt, 
is going to stick by an organization that is not concerning 
itself with live business. That may be an uncomfortable 
situation for leaders, but it certainly indicates a healthy con- 
dition of citizenship. 

But first, last, and all the time, the permanent success of 
the League, and the respect and loyalty of its members.. both 
old and new, must be rooted and grounded in good business 
methods. The secretary’s record of membership must be ac- 
curately kept; preferably card cataloged, always up-to-date. 
The treasurer’s records must be accurate, easily understood 
and up-to-date, bills must be sent to members for dues when 
they are due, and the budget must be a clear-cut proposition, 
adequate to finance the adopted program of work. Without 
these things, success, when it comes, is sporadic, and members 
join only to drop away because of “lack of interest.’’ But 
with these things and the devoted leadership, which is the rule 
and not the exception with League Boards, success is within 
easy reach of any League anywhere.—M. F. C. 


Our Opportunity in Politics 


Thi. is an excerpt from the recent address of Mrs. James E. 
Cheesman, before the United League of Women Voters of Rhode 
Island, on the occasion of her retirement from the state presidency 
after four years’ service. 

E citizens of Rhode Island need no argument to con- 
_vince us that political conditions might be bettered. 
Some, in saying that this improvement must come from within 
the parties, would seem to discredit non-partisan education. 
Not so! The League urges its members to go into the parties 
to help in this needed betterment. The League thus urges 
its members because it believes that a party is a means to an 
end and not an end in itself—an agency, and not a sacred and 
self-explanatory institution. It seems obvious enough that one 
must go for help somewhere outside the partisan folds if one 
may reasonably expect to find impartiality and all sides of 
a question discussed, where the facts of the case are the para- 
mount object, and it isn’t considered political heresy to think 
a thought not bearing a party label. If progress is to come, 
inspiration must come, knowledge must come—in fact, a con- 
ception of a better way must precede its accomplishment. 
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Our women are going into politics, more and more. This 
is inevitable. Their keen and rather critical interest assures 
it, and they are going in to help make the system better. In 
so far as party practice has grown autocratic we may be sure 
that eventually changes will be made for popular control. 
Some day there is going to be a way devised whereby the 
ordinary rank-and-file party member will count for more than 
simply the value of his actual vote. Some day party councils 
will not be left to the entrenched few who have the power to 
perpetuate their offices. Some day methods will be open— 
at least more open—and pre-election promises will be binding 
and so clearly stated that one may choose his or her political 
camp by real conviction. Some day platforms, so often in 
the past a grim political joke, will be true and strong enough 
to last throughout an administration and by their durability 
will, to a great measure, determine party success. In that 
day differences will be real, issues will be better defined, and 
there will be involved something more than the mere exercise 
of power or the chance to exercise power. 

Our educational movement is contributing to this end. If 
I overstate the place of women, my apology is that upon the 
passage of the Nineteenth Amendment a more and more me- 
chanical interpretation of ‘government by parties” was gain- 
ing acceptance. But with the advent of voting-women, the 
situation changed. It was natural that full citizenship should 
seem to them, thus suddenly immersed in it, a serious, indi- 
vidual matter where choice must be intelligent in order to be 
conscientious. Perhaps women’s ability to help in this new 
field is because of freedom from political pride—a certain 
humility of mind lending itself to openness of mind. Their 
approach to politics, if they come of their own free will, is 
simple and direct. It is in helping women more and more 
thus courageously to face the new situation, that the League’s 
greatest value lies. 


The DeLuxe Illinois Bulletin 


T would be hard to find a more convincing and compre- 

hensive illustration of the growth and work of the League 
of Women Voters than the September-October issue of the 
Illinois League Bulletin, known as the Election Number. It 
merits a flood of congratulatory messages to the League off- 
cers and especially to the capable editor, Mrs. Henry W. 
Cheney. It is a finished product, both readable and inform- 
ing, and without a doubt one of the most ambitious under- 
takings in state bulletin service. 

This issue contains sixty-four pages. Its first message is 
found on the cover page, where a cartoon entitled “At the 
Cross Roads” and drawn by John T. McCutcheon is repro- 
duced. While there is plenty of interesting material about 
the pre-election citizenship school conducted by the League 
and the Woman’s City Club in Chicago, and the plans for 
the League convention in Chicago November 19 to 21, it is 
primarily an issue featuring election day, candidates, plat- 
forms, issues, parties and records of candidates. The editor 
has covered the field well in the presentation of articles on 
“How the President is Elected,” “Guide Posts for Election 
Day,” “National Issues,” ‘Child Labor Ratification,” ‘Vot- 
ing for Candidates November 4+ is Not Enough,” “Campaign 
Stories Told by Women Candidates Succcessful in April 
Primaries,” and most important of all, an amazing wealth 
of information about each candidate, a tabulation of the vote 
of each Illinois Congressman on ten important measures be- 
tore Congress, and a chart detailing the record of each member 
ot the Illinois General Assembly. 

_To League members, at least, there is one page of the Bulle- 
tin which will stand out as decidedly imposing. It is headed, 
“Four Years of Service—Accomplishments of the Illinois 
League,” and in “Thirty-one Talking Points” you have the 
inspiring history of the League. It is a noble piece of work. 
The first “talking point” is “fifty-seven citizenship schools.” 
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The other thirty points are equally important and deserving 
of mention. 


California’s Success 


HE California League of Women Voters sent a delega- 

tion of twenty, known as the platform builders, to the 
political party state conventions which were held in Sacra- 
mento in September. The delegation was headed by the 
president, Miss Marion Delany, and the legislative chairman, 
Mrs. Ernest Wallace. The delegation wore golden yellow 
badges which bore the name of the League and carried copies 
of the planks which the League wanted to incorporate into 
the various party platforms. Briefly, the planks called for 
prompt ratification of the Child Labor Amendment, adequate 
support of education, increased appropriation for the Child 
Hygiene Bureau, an institution for delinquent women and 
protective legislation for women in industry. 

Efforts of the delegation resulted in the Prohibition Party 
incorporating a platform plank favoring the prompt ratification 
of the Child Labor Amendment and one which read: ‘“‘We 
commend the League of Women Voters for seeking uplift 
in education and social conditions.” The Socialist Party 
adopted all of the planks just as presented. 

The Democratic Party included in its platform a state- 
ment that it favored the ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment and adequate support of education and humani- 
tarian institutions. 

The Republicans ‘declared their stand on the Child Labor 
Amendment plank in these words: ‘We hereby pledge the 
Republican Party of California to see to it that this Child 
Labor Amendment is promptly adopted by this state.” The 
planks urging adequate support of education and humanitarian 
institutions are incorporated in principle in the following para- 
graph: “We reaffirm our adherence to those educational, 
humanitarian, social welfare and progressive policies and in- 
stitutions which have become and are universally recognized 
as a part of the established and accepted state government of 
California.” 

The plank favoring protective legislation for women was 
adopted in the form presented by the League. This plank 
reads: ‘““‘We favor protective legislation for women in indus- 
try and are unalterably opposed to any legislation prejudicial 
to women’s labor laws or to social welfare legislation.” 

While the platform builders “‘would have liked to have 
nailed some of their planks a little more securely in place” 
they feel especially pleased with the results of their work. It 
was the first time any organized group of women in California 
offered to help build the political party platforms. 


Five State Conventions 


ITHIN the last month five state Leagues have passed 

through the busy, but inspiring, days of a state con- 
vention. ‘Three of the Leagues, Rhode Island, Maine and 
Vermont, begin their 1924-1925 season with new presidents, 
while the Nebraska League retained Mrs. Leroy Davis in 
the presidency. Miss Wells’ term as president of the Min- 
nesota League does not expire until next year. 

The three New England conventions, according to glowing 
accounts of all sessions, thrived under the inspiration of the 
first vice-president, Miss Julia C. Lathrop, and the director 
of the first region, Mrs. James E. Cheesman. The United 
League of Rhode Island held its fifth annual convention 
October 6 and 7 in Providence. The convention hit the high- 
water mark of interest and accomplishments. ‘There were in- 
teresting committee exhibits, discussions of committee pro- 
grams at a series of round-table conferences, an evening mass 
meeting devoted to political issues, reports, adoption of reso- 
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lutions carrying out the National League’s suggested legislative 

program. and a meeting devoted to immigration, ratification 
of the Child Labor Amendment, and our foreign policy. 
Miss Lathrop discussed the Child Labor Amendment, and 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, Professor of Social Economy at 
New York University, and Henry Merritt Wriston, Pro- 
fessor of History at Wesleyan University, spoke on the other 
subjects. Retirement of Mrs. Cheesman from the presidency 
of the Rhode Island League to assume greater responsibility 
as a director of the National League was expected, but it did 
not lessen the reluctance with which her League members 
“let her go.” In recognition of her devoted service she was 
made honorary president, and Mrs. George H. Crooker, a 
power in civic circles in her home town of Providence, was 
elected to carry on Mrs. Cheesman’s well-established work. 

Vermont’s one-day convention on October 10 produced, in 
addition to an interesting program, another new member in 
the state presidents’ council. Mrs. Ella Buckman, who served 
Vermont’s interests so well, turned over the work to Mrs. 
W. H. Jeffrey, of Montpelier, who has been especially con- 
cerned during the pre-election period with the Vermont 
League’s get-out-the-vote campaign. Miss Lathrop and Mrs. 
Cheesman were the outstanding speakers, bringing messages 
on the need of earnest work for ratification of the Child 
Labor Amendment, and the League’s great opportunity in im- 
proving citizenship and government. Other speakers included 
Mrs. Ford W. Whitney, Mrs. Buckman, and Professor 
Harold R. Bruce, of Dartmouth College. 

Mrs. Arthur Lee Bates, of Portland, is being warmly wel- 
comed as the new president of the Maine League, her elec- 
tion having taken place at the state convention in Portland 
on October 13. She succeeds Mrs. J. H. Huddilston, of 
Orono, who is leaving this month for a six-months’ absence 
in Southern France. Here, again, Miss Lathrop inspired her 
audience with an appeal for earnest efforts to bring about 
early ratification of the Child Labor Amendment. Mrs. 
Cheesman and Mrs. Huddilston addressed the convention on 
general League subjects, and Mrs. Mary C. Boody, in re- 
porting on living costs, urged co-operative marketing. Mrs. 
Anna C. Witherle, the retiring first vice-president, took the 
delegates a few months back to the National League Con- 
vention in Buffalo and delighted them with her account of 
the many interesting and informative features on the program. 

Seven public welfare measures, to be introduced before the 
1925 session of the Minnesota Legislature, will be supported 
by the Minnesota League, in accordance with the program 
mapped out at the sixth annual convention of the League in 
St. Paul, October 2, 3 and 4. Out-of-state speakers, who 
made the convention something to be remembered by the 205 
delegates, were Mrs. James W. Morrison, of Chicago, treas- 
urer of the Illinois League; Mrs. William G. Hibbard, of 
Winnetka, Illinois, director of the fourth region, and Miss 
Edith Rockwood, executive secretary of the Illinois League. 
Miss Rockwood spoke at the conference on organization; Mrs. 
Hibbard talked about political parties and issues at the an- 
nual convention luncheon, and Mrs. Morrison, fresh from 
a visit to Europe where she made a careful study of the atti- 
tude of European countries toward international peace, spoke 
at an evening session on “The Emerging Order.” Undoubt- 
edly the most exciting session of the convention was the candi- 
dates’ mass meeting, when candidates for governor of 
Minnesota and United States Senator from the Republican, 
Democratic and Farmer-Labor parties spoke on political issues. 
According to Minnesota newspapers the affair was a “smoker,” 
where each candidate tried to smoke out other candidates on 
certain vital issues. More than 1,600 persons crowded into 
the meeting. 

The Nebraska League devoted October 19, 20 and 21 to 
its fifth annual convention in conjunction with the Nebraska 
Conference of Social Workers. The opening Sunday night 
session had as its principal speaker Miss Grace Abbott, direc- 
tor of the United States Children’s Bureau. The Monday 
meetings were confined to reports, a get-out-the-vote luncheon, 
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and discussion of legislative matters. Tuesday, October 21, 
was the big day, culminating in an evening address by Miss 
Lathrop, in which she discussed the Child Labor Amendment 
and the arguments in its favor. 

Mrs. Charles H. Dietrich, director of the sixth region, 
presided at the session devoted to the discussion of organiza- 
tion problems under the leadership of Miss Ruth McIntosh, 
secretary of the sixth region. There was also a finance ses- 
sion, a short address by Mrs. John L. Slaker, state chairman 
of the National Council of Women, and a luncheon with local 
speakers discussing “Women in Political Parties.” Mrs, 
Davis, who has shouldered the responsibilities of the presidency 
with marked devotion, has assumed the duties for another 
term. Mrs. H. H. Muchall, president of the Missouri 
League, was cordially greeted by the delegates and remained 
for a conference with Miss Lathrop the following day. 


Educating the Election Official 


VEN election officials do not know the law! The Girard 
(Ohio) League sensed this when they invited election 
inspectors to a recent meeting, but Mrs. James B. Aimer, 
leader of the Twenty-first Assembly District League (New 
York), and her daughter, Miss Alice Aimer, know from ac- 
tual experience. Miss Aimer, who is a senior at Adelphi 
College and a first voter, went with her mother to register. 
She presented her elementary school diploma instead of a cer- 
tificate from the school examiners as proof of her literacy. 
(New York State requires a literacy test of all voters.) 
“That doesn’t go here,” the inspector declared. ‘You must 
have a certificate.” 
“If you have read the election law,” Mrs. Aimer told the 
inspector, “you will see that this is all that is required.” 
After some discussion, in which the election official insisted 
he was right, a copy of the election laws was found, and on 
page ninety-three it reads: “A new voter may present as evi- 
dence of literacy a certificate or diploma showing that he has 
completed the work of an approved eighth grade elementary 
school or of a higher school in which English is the language 
of instruction.” 


The Interest in Issues 


OMAN’S growing interest in issues of the past na- 

tional campaign found expression in the many political 
schools conducted by state and local Leagues. Within a few 
months scores of League schools have sprung up for the edu- 
cation of politically-minded women. With representative 
men and women discussing presidential platforms and ref- 
erendum questions, the Boston School of Politics, on October 
20 and 21, proved a decided success. Mrs. LaRue Brown, 
former chairman of the National League’s Child Welfare 
Committee; Mrs. Charles Sumner Bird, Mrs. True Worthy 
White, Congressman John Jacob Rogers, Senator David I. 
Walsh and Mrs. Harris T. Baldwin, chairman of the Na- 
tional League’s Living Costs Committee, were among the 
speakers. 

Members of the New London (Connecticut) League indi- 
cated profound interest in the tariff and other kindred sub- 
jects on the living costs program when Mrs. Baldwin ad- 
dressed a large meeting there on October 24. More than 
150 women were in the audience. 

“Party platforms, the electoral college, the Supreme Court 
issue, the tariff, state legislative procedure, and the party ma- 
chine” came in for a large measure of intense discussion at 
the third annual institute of political education conducted by 
the Erie County (New York) League in Buffalo, October 
27, 28 and 29. Speakers representing all parties contributed 
to the interest. Mrs. Baldwin also addressed this school and 
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found, as she has at every gathering, an ever-increasing serious 
consideration of the tariff and other matters affecting the cost 
of living. 


Leagues and League Work 


HE Missouri League Bulletin has this to say in its Octo- 

ber issue: “If any of you League members could visit 
the office of the St. Louis League these days you would realize 
why it is necessary to have three presidents. No one person 
could keep in touch with all of the activities. There is the 
get-out-the-vote committee which has been functioning since 
June 1, and which seems to gather more momentum each day. 
Then there is the “courts committee’”—also the education, 
political information, speakers’ bureau, legislation, economy 
shop, citizenship, program and public schools committees. The 
membership committee, not satisfied with 3,000 members, have 
started a fast and furious drive to double the membership. 
There are twenty-eight team captains under the general direc- 
tion of the chairman of membership, and prizes are offered to 
those who bring in the largest number of new members. If 
you do not wish to work, keep away from the St. Louis office!” 


eye oe of League members were out in full force 
for a dinner given under the direction of the Elkhart 
(Indiana) League last month as a part of the drive to in- 
crease interest in voting. Thomas Konop, dean of the col- 
lege of law at the University of Notre Dame, was the speaker, 
and Mrs. J. C. Boss, chairman of the League’s political de- 
partment, in charge. 


ANDIDATES addressing a pre-election meeting ar- 
ranged by the Minnehaha (South Dakota) League were 
agreed on two questions of statewide interest. They favored 
an adequate appropriation for a state home for delinquent 
girls and discontinuance of expense allowance for certain state 
officers. Mrs. J. M. Coon, president of the League, presided. 


ROBATION officers of Frankfort (Indiana) are to have 
the helping hand of the Frankfort League this year, ac- 
cording to a recent decision of the League Board of Directors. 


HE Delaware League co-operated with several state or- 

ganizations in celebration of Armistice Sunday. A public 
meeting was arranged for Sunday afternoon, November 9, 
in the First Central Church of Wilmington. 


N intensive organization campaign is now engaging the 

interest of the Georgia League. A new field secretary, 
Miss Carrie Lee Sanders, and Mrs. L. L. Hendren, presi- 
dent of the Georgia League, and Mrs. J. W. Wills are tour- 
ing the state in a drive to increase membership. 


ESTCHESTER County (New York) League is in- 

creasing its membership each month. It now has 1,100 
members, and two new Leagues have recently been organized 
in Harmon and Mount Kisco. 


ONCLUSIVE evidence that issues came to the fore in 

the presidential campaign just closed is given in the re- 
port that 12,700 copies of the platforms of political parties, 
published by the National League, have been sent out from 
national headquarters in four months. Study of the plat- 
forms was not confined to League members or civic clubs. 
Miss Laura J. Cairnes, instructor at the Easton High School 
in Baltimore, Maryland, sent an order for 238 copies, to 
supply each member of her civic classes. 


UTHERFORD County (North Carolina) has a very 
active League, of which Mrs. Charles F. Gold, of 
Ellenboro, is president. It has eighty members. 
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HE reorganized Oakland Center of the California 
League is fortunate in having for its president Mrs. 

Fred C. Turner, one of the prominent club women of the 

state. Mrs. Turner was president for two years of the 

California branch of the Association of College Alumnae, and 

is a director of the Public Health Center of Oakland. 


HE Decatur (Illinois) League has the right idea. In 

order that school teachers and business women, who are 
unable to attend general League meetings, may know some- 
thing of the work of the League, the Decatur officers ar- 
ranged a Saturday luncheon during October, at which 
Donald Gibbs spoke on international relations. 


ANY Leagues have availed themselves of the oppor- 

tunity afforded by the get-out-the-vote campaign to 
strengthen organization. Illustrative of this was the forma- 
tion of the Adams County (Pennsylvania) League in time 
to welcome officially the state get-out-the-vote caravan at the 
Franklin County line, escort it into Gettysburg, and accom- 
pany it to the York County line. -Miss Edna Eicholtz, of 
Gettysburg, as chairman of the new League, directed the 
reception to the caravan delegation. 


NOTHER new publication, in the form of No. 3 of the 

study leaflet series being issued by the Women in Indus- 
try Committee of the National League, is ready for distribu- 
tion. The all-absorbing subject of “Women and the Labor 
Movement in America” is presented in convincing style by 
Miss Mollie Ray Carroll, chairman of the committee. As 
first-aid to those Leagues which will take up the study of 
woman’s part in the labor movement, Miss Carroll has sug- 
gested topics for club papers. 


HE Washington University (Missouri) League has 
reorganized for the year with Miss Louise Weaver as 
president, and eighty-one charter members. 


ENFIELD (New York) is to have a League of Women 
Voters as the result of an organization meeting arranged 
by Mrs. William E. Werner, chairman of the Monroe 


County branch, and one of Rochester’s representative citizens. 


ESOLUTIONS endorsing the Child Labor Amend- 

ment, the passage of a New York State forty-eight-hour- 
week bill for women, the World Court and jury service for 
women, were adopted by the Saratoga (New York) League 
at its annual meeting October 12. Mrs. F. Louis Slade, 
chairman of the New York League, was the guest of honor. 
Mrs. J. A. Donaldson was elected president to succeed Mrs. 
Charles H. Keyes. 


ROFESSOR Dorman’s class in American Government at 

the Woman’s College in Montgomery (Alabama) formed 
itself into a citizenship club recently. Miss Jeffries Heinrich, 
secretary of the third region, attended the organization meet- 
ing. In addition to the general citizenship program, other 
subjects on the National League’s program, such as living 
costs, international co-operation to prevent war, women in in- 
dustry and social hygiene, will be studied by this group of 
young women. Miss Mildred Abrams is president of the club. 


ISS Emily H. Whitney of New Haven, Connecticut, 

who is an active member of the Connecticut League, 
has been honored with appointment to the New Haven Board 
of Education. 


OUR Indiana Leagues are just puffed with pride at the 

thought of having Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt as an honor 
guest this month. She is slated to speak at the third annual 
citizenship school conducted by Purdue University on Novem- 
ber 21, then to be at Evansville for a day, at Terre Haute on 
November 26, and at Michigan City about December 1. 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to Be a Reporter 





Britain’s M. P’s 

HE English election is over, and 

generally speaking women candi- 
dates for Parliament met defeat. Of 
the forty-one candidates only four won 
—just half the number that sat in the 
last Parliament. The Conservatives re- 
élected Lady Astor, the Duchess of 
Atholl and Mrs. Hilton Philipson, and 
Labor put in a new candidate, Miss E. 
Wilkinson, of the East Middleborough 
division of London. 


Five women who sat in the last 
House have disappeared: Margaret 
Bondfield, secretary to the Ministry 


of Labor and the first woman to occupy 
such a post; Susan Lawrence and Dor- 
othy Jewson, both Labor; Mrs. Win- 
tringham and Lady Terrington, both 
Liberal. 

Out of the forty-one candidates, 
twenty-two ran on the Labor ticket, six 
on the Liberal, twelve on the Unionist, 
and one was independent. 


Suffrage and Nicaragua 


ENORA TEREZA DE MORA- 

LES, of Nicaragua, suffragist and 
law student, who tried vainly to reg- 
ister as a prospective voter for the presi- 
dential election, has taken her claim to 
the Supreme Court. According to the 
Constitution, all citizens over twenty- 
one, and those over eighteen who can 
read and write, are eligible as voters, 
and Senora Morales claims that no re- 
striction because of sex exists. The case 
is attracting widespread interest, for the 
constitutions of the other four Central 
American republics are similar to Nica- 
ragua’s in their suffrage provisions. 


YOUNG Indian woman has been 

appointed Justice of the Peace in 
Madras. She is Mrs. Jayalakshmi, and 
she is only twenty-three years old. 


Seats for Women 
OW that the women of Cochin, 


. India, have won the vote, they are 
asking the government to allocate at 
least four of its fifteen nominated seats 
to women of the state. It is their belief 
that women representatives are necessary 
when laws affecting women and children 
are being made. 


Backward Steps 


CCORDING to the /nternational 
Woman Suffrage Alliance News 
Service, the Bulgarian post and _tele- 
graph offices are reducing the number of 
their women employees to ten per cent 


ot the whole personnel, the only excep- 
tion being the telephone exchanges. In 
the more important positions men are 
replacing women, and in the future no 
woman may hold a position where other 
persons are under her control. 


Policewomen 200 Strong 

ONDON’S force of twenty police- 

women is to be increased to two 
hundred if the plans of Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, Home _ Secretary, carry. 
Under the new order, particular atten- 
tion is to be paid to the night-club ques- 
tion, and close observation kept of 
women of undesirable character who are 
known to be coming to the country. 


The Fifth Assembly 
O the Fifth Assembly of the 
League of Nations at Geneva, 
where fifty-four states were represented 
(a fifty-fifth being admitted before the 
session ended), six sent women dele- 
gates. They are: 

Mme. Anna Bugge-Wicksell, of Swe- 
den, Substitute. Has attended all five 
assemblies. 

Professor Kristine Bonnevie, of Nor- 
way, Substitute. Has attended all five 
assemblies. 

Mme. Henni Forchhammer, of Den- 
mark, Technical Adviser. Has attended 
all five assemblies. 


Mlle. Héléne Vacaresco, of Ruma- 
nia, Substitute. Has attended all five 
assemblies. 


Mme. Helena M. Swanwick, of Eng- 
land, Substitute. New this year. 

Mme. S. M. Allen, of Australia, Sub- 
stitute. Editor of the Melbourne Argus. 
New this year. 


“Boys and Girls and Books’”’ 


HE American Library Association 

has produced, in cooperation with 
the Bray Screen Products, Inc., a still 
film called “Boys and Girls and Books.” 
It shows what books mean to boys and 
girls, and was of particular value for use 
during Children’s Book Week, Novem- 
ber 10-15. 


Equal Pay Rejected 
HROUGH the columns of Egual 
Rights we learn that in New Zea- 

land a bill in the interest of women, 
demanding equal pay for equal work, 
has been rejected by a vote of 38 to 36. 


A P. S. on Candidates 
A CANDIDATE for Congress 


whose name was not received in 
time for the last issue was Florence 
Garvin, of the Forward Party of Dela- 





ware—a daughter of Lucius F. C. Gar- 
vin, twice Governor of Rhode Island. 


Madrid’s Councilors 

CTOBER 22 was an eventful day 

in Madrid, for it marked the first 
time that women have ever taken part 
in the deliberations of the Municipal 
Council. The city councilors are Marie 
Echarria, a writer, Countess Yenteno 
and Elisa Calonge, both land owners. 


Annie Furuhjelm 
NNIE FURUHJELM, who has 
been a member of Parliament in 
Finland since 1914, was defeated at the 
last election. A very interesting report 
from this country is that there is a reac- 
tion against women because women can- 
not be trusted to agitate for defense 
preparedness. 


Broken—Another Barrier 
WITZERLAND has granted its 
first theological degree to a woman. 

She is Mlle. Von Auw, of Lucerne, and 
the degree was granted by the Free 
Church of Vaud. 


A Fuel Consultant 

RS. CLOUDESLEY BRERE- 

TON, of London, has a unique 
position as fuel consultant to the British 
Commercial Gas Association—a research 
and advisory body representing the 
whole gas industry. The abolition of 
the use of raw coal—and thus indirectly 
of smoke—is her ambition. When 
asked about her training Mrs. Brereton 
says that the ambition to make existence 
more tolerable for women and children 
in an industrialized age brought her to 
the post she now holds. 


Public Welfare in the Cabinet 
M ANITOBA has established a new 


department of public welfare un- 
der the supervision of a Cabinet minister, 
and thereby set a precedent in Canadian 
political history. The new department 
was established under an amendment to 
the Child Welfare Act passed at the last 
session of the provincial legislature. It 
has eight members, headed by the Min- 
ister of Education, and its specific duty 
is to administer the child welfare regu- 
lations. 

Florence Kelley 
BRILLIANT public dinner has 
just been given to Mrs. Florence 

Kelley, in honor of her twenty-five 
years of devoted service to the National 
Consumers’ League. We shall have 
more to say about it and her in the next 
number. 
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A Line on the Movies 


By IRENE THIRER 
Tuis Woman—aA rather _ tearful 
movie is this, with Irene Rich in the 


title role, Creighton Hale and Mare Me- 
Dermott taking due honors. The story 
concerns a good girl with a beautiful 
singing voice, who is wrongly accused 
of ‘straying from the straight and nar- 
row path. Irene suffers and suffers and 
suffers, until the happily-ever-after con- 
This won't interest the young- 
However, it’s 


clusion. 
sters to a great extent. 


well directed and excellently cast. <A- 


Warner Brothers production trom the 
novel by Howard Bockey. Directed by 
Phil Rosen. 

Hor Water—Anybody and every- 
body from nine to ninety—and younger 
and older—will be all warmed up after 
a plunge into the theatre where “Hot 
Water” is being turned on for the silver 
screen. Harold Lloyd’s antics are as 
laugh-enticing as ever. There are loads 
of clever new gags, interspersed with 
lots of old but nevertheless ludicrous 
ones. Harold is married in the film, 
and the tale exacts much sympathy for 
poor Mr. Lloyd, who is forced to put 


up with a typical movie mother-in-law | 


(Josephine Crowell—who does marvels 
with her part). Jobyna Ralston makes 
a pretty wife, without much film duty to 
execute. A Pathé production, directed 
by Sam Taylor and Fred Newmeyer. 

MADONNA OF THE STREETS—This is 
Mme. Alla Nazimova’s come-back pres- 
entation, after a film retirement of 
more than two years. Nazimova, with 
her many idiosyncrasies, is as much the 
tans’ idol as ever she was. The pro- 
duction portrays the life of a gold-digger 
who weds a preacher, intending to do 
him out of his inheritance. Finally, al- 
most too late—but not quite—she dis- 
covers that she loves him. Milton Sills 
is forceful as the preacher. May Beth 
Carr, Harold Goodwin and Courtney 
Foote do good work in minor roles. 
Children won’t get much out of this 
piece of filmery. Doubt whether they’ll 
like it at all. A First National pro- 
duction from the novel by W. B. Max- 
well. Directed by Edwin Carewe. 

THE SILENT WatTcHER—Here’s one 
of 1924’s prize cinema productions. 
“The Silent Watcher” is positively one 
of the finest pictures made in many 
movie seasons. Credit goes to Glenn 
Hunter, Bessie Love, Hobart Bosworth 
—three excellent performers—and to its 
director, Frank Lloyd, who followed his 
film masterpiece ““The Sea Hawk” with 
this presentation. The theme, adapted 
trom Mary Roberts Rinehart’s story, 
treats of a young clerk’s love for his 
wife, and at the same time his loyalty to 
his employer—his idol. There is strength 
in the plot, and enough cannot be said 
tor the capability of the cast. A First 
National production. 


THE BaANbDoLERO—Imported from 
Spain is this photodrama, with the best 
movie bullfight ever screened included in 
its footage. Also a vast amount of 
beautiful Spanish background for a trite 
tale of one man’s revenge for another, 
taking effect on their respective son and 
daughter. Rita Rossi and Manuel 


The 
Bookshelf 


HE fall book lists seem to be 

longer than ever. Well- 

known authors, stand-bys in a 

world of literary stress, offer 

new titles for your delight. 
New authors shoulder each other for 
your attention. They jostle back and 
forth like barkers at a county fair, until 
in desperation you grab blindly at a 
handful of them and struggle out of the 
press to look over your prizes at your 
leisure. And like all such prizes, some 
are better and some are worse than you 
expected. 

Hugh Walpole’s “The Old Ladies” is 
distinctly better. It has qualities of 
characterization, of subtle indication of 
feeling, and atmosphere, which place it 
very high in the list of his novels. It 
tells of three old ladies, two of them gen- 
tlewomen, the third a strange, gypsyish 
person whose fate leads her into dark 
ways. Through different circumstances 
they come to live in the same lodging 
house in Polchester, and their lives come 
together in moments of high importance. 
Thus the book which seemed three char- 
acter sketches, comes to hold the entire 
quality of three long lives. It is written 
with skill and charm, and with a certain 
indefinable power which tempers Mr. 
Walpole’s sweetness. 

May Sinclair’s new novel, “Arnold 
Waterlow’’, is a sad disappointment. 
Here are all the trappings, the phrasings, 
the mannerisms of another character 
in her brilliantly lighted salon, but they 
are set up on a clothes frame. Arnold 
has all the familiar traits; he is a psycho- 
logical changeling in a commonplace 
family, sensitive, bookish, with a love for 
Greek and Kant. He has the typical 
Sinclair mother whose selfishness wraps 
him round like the arms of an octopus. 
Three women love him earnestly, though 
it is dificult to see why. In spite of 
Miss Sinclair’s customary incisive style, 
he just doesn’t come alive. The book 
isn’t even a good copy of previous suc- 
cesses. 

One turns with relief to the inimi- 
table Irishism of “Blind Raftery.” It 
is Donn Byrne’s new story of a great 
Irish poet and what happened after he 
wedded a woman of Spain. A slight 
book, lacking the poignancy of the same 
author’s story of Marco Polo and the 
Chinese Princess, it has something of 
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Granado, two new film luminaries, of 
no special histrionic abilities, are cast in 
support of Pedro de Cordoba and Renee 
Adoree, who really do as well as pos- 
sible in consideration of the material. A 
Metro-Goldwyn production, directed 
entirely in the land of its origin by Tom 
Terriss. 


By 
M. A. 


tender wistfulness and love 
But Mr. Byrne is a poet in 
rather than in verse, and one 
regrets that he was not content with 
describing Raftery’s songs. Their actual 
printing casts considerable doubt on the 
ability of “Ireland’s greatest singer’. 

“Elaine at the Gates” is W. B. Max- 
well’s husky romance of 397 closel\ 
printed pages, wherein everything hap- 
pens to Elaine Fletcher that reasonably 
could without taking her outside of 
England. She was brought up to be the 
heiress of a beautiful estate, but her 
benefactress dies suddenly after an un- 
wise secret marriage, leaving Elaine pen- 
niless. She gets herself engaged to the 
man she has loved from childhood, only 
to have him marry the prospective moth- 
er of his presumed child. Elaine contracts 
brain fever at that, and after her recov- 
ery turns governess and agnostic. She is 
rescued from both by the clergyman her 
benefactress had married, and marries 
him. All that takes only half the book. 
The second half is even more sensational. 
Only two characters, the clergyman. 
Mark Awdrey, and Elaine’s uncle, re- 
call the excellent character building in 
“Spinster of This Parish,” and “The 
Day’s Journey.” The rest are puppets 
pulled by violent strings. 

The book’s jacket predicts that it will 
be a best seller. 

When well-loved authors disappoint, 
one turns to the new and unknown. 
Marcel Schwob is a young Frenchman 
whose “Imaginary Lives” is attracting 
much interest. It is a series of short 
sketches of Pocahontas and Petronius. 
of Captain Kidd and Lucretius and a 
score of others whose names are mostly 
unknown. Bizarre, twisted, superlatively 
good, and descending to weird wicked- 
ness, they are like a handful of those 
tiny and curiously wrought idols some- 
times found in ancient tombs, some 
carved of flashing jewels, some out of 
livid stone. They are done with exqui- 
site art. 


the same 
of words. 
prose 


The Old Ladies, Doran, 1924. $2.00. 

Arnold Waterlow, Macmillan, 1924. $2.50. 

Blind Raftery, Century, 1924. $1.25. 

Elaine at the Gates, Doubleday, Page, 1924. 
$2.00. 

Imaginary Lives, Boni & Liwveright, 1924. 
$2.50. 
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Washington 
(Continued from page 8) 


The radical and liberal groups in both 
houses have been reduced. Senator 
Brookhart, La Follette’s mainstay, al- 
most lost his seat, winning his state by a 
small majority after he himself had con- 
ceded his defeat. Senator Magnus 
Johnson, the Farmer-Laborite, was de- 
feated in Minnesota by Representative 
Schall, the blind Congressman. 

Considerable credit at the capital for 
the success of the Republican campaign 
has been given to Colonel George Har- 
vey, who waited for the psychological 
moment and then spread his fatal slogan, 
“Coolidge or Chaos.” It is said that 
Colonel Harvey, when he returned from 
Europe, wrote this powerful editorial 
and tucked it in his pocket. It is under- 
stood that he conferred with President 
Coolidge regarding his plans and tac- 
tics. He let the Republican campaign 
go ahead on its own momentum, trying 
to create issues. He watched it lose 
ground slowly and give way to the Inde- 
pendent movement until finally the im- 
portant state of California began to 
waver and show tendencies toward the 
Independent column. It was then that 
Colonel Harvey loosed his crowning ef- 
fort in which he frightened himself for 
six columns of newsprint over the pos- 
sibility of the election of a Democratic 
vice-president, Charles W. Bryan, to 
the presidency in the event that the con- 
test was thrown into the House. “A 
possible calamity,” he wrote, “Bryan the 
real candidate. La Follette may con- 
trol government. Neither Davis nor 
La Follette can, at any time, win a ma- 
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jority of votes in the electoral college. 
It is doubtful if Coolidge could obtain 
a clear majority now or next week. 
Looking to November then, the para- 
mount issue is: Coolidge or’ Chaos. And 
Chaos spells Calamity.” 

On the day after election one of Colo- 
nel Harvey’s editors claimed that this 
pronouncement swung the election. “No 
editorial has been published in any 
American newspaper in this generation,” 
he said, “which can be compared to it 
on the score of effectiveness. It was 
devastating. It checked the La Follette 
candidacy, as it seemed to be gathering 
strength in the prairie states. It anni- 
hilated the last lingering hopes of John 
W. Davis, so far as the electoral col- 
lege was concerned, and drove home to 
the consciousness of the people the real- 
ization that his only chance lay in hav- 
ing the election thrown into the House 
of Representatives, and his own eventual 
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choice determined there through the 
treachery and weakness of individual 
Republican representatives voting, at the 
dictate of what sinister motive might in- 
fluence them, to break the deadlock in 
the evenly divided states. The alter- 
native was the election of ‘Bro. Charles’ 
by the Senate—and this was too terrible 
to contemplate. When the people ex- 
amined the picture drawn by Colonel 
Harvey in the editorial. of September 7, 
opinion rapidly crystallized. They saw 
the basic principles of the government 
threatened, and determined to save them 
in the only way that was safe and sure. 
There can be no doubt of this. The 
event proves it.” 

And now President Coolidge is open- 
ing hundreds of telegrams of hearty con- 
gratulations from people, it is said at the 
White House, whom he has never seen 
and never known. A few days before 
election your correspondent received a 
booklet in the mail from the telegraph 
company. This brochure stated that 
many persons throughout the country 
would desire to extend felicitations to 
the successful candidate, and it begged 
to submit herewith samples of messages 
which would be appreciated. Then fol- 
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lowed dozens of flowers of the air, 
couched in all manner of congratula- 


tory felicitations. Some like friend to 
friend, some lover to lover, some poli- 
tician to politician, but nearly all of 
them more than ten words and over 
twenty-five cents. 


Jane Addams 


(Continued from page 13) 


balance wheel, goes an amazing accu- 
racy. She is an omnivorous reader with 
an excellent memory, and that quickness 
which might be ill-judged in another, is 
backed in her by scrupulously accurate 
information. So thoroughly does this 
quality of mental clarity and sureness 
pervade her thought and acts that it is 
hard to imagine her acting in unin- 
formed prejudice or blind emotion. 

One prejudice she seems to have, in 
spite of her many published works, and 
that is against the press. She has al- 
ways been good “copy,” perhaps because 
of a certain picturesqueness of utterance, 
a feeling for words, perhaps because of 
an underlying sense of drama _ which 
reporters are quick to feel. She has 
naturally encountered the opposition of 


‘the press when fighting corruption in 


Chicago, or war in the world. Such 
statements as “‘the people of the different 
countries could not secure the material 
upon which they might form a sound 
judgment of the situation, because the 
press with the opportunity of determin- 
ing opinion by selecting data, had as- 
sumed the power once exercised by the 
church when it gave to the people only 
such knowledge as it deemed fit for them 
to have,” are scarcely calculated to 
please such a power as the Fourth 
Estate. ; 

It has been said that “the greatest 
thing about Miss Addams is that she 
has affected the morals of her generation 
in the widest sense.” Certainly the 
spreading spirit of Hull House, and the 
success of her widely-read books, set 
people to thinking along new ines, 
opened a new era of neighborliness and 
attempts at understanding. 

Yet with all these extraordinary 
qualities, she is in no sense an austere 
person. Tender, loving, gay, fond of 
music, art and color, understanding 
them, she sees the value in everything, 
merry or sober, that makes life more 
significant. She has a pervasive sense of 
humor that deepens at times into a 
thread of pure wit. She is a most de- 
lightful companion, both at work and at 
play. Her life has been so very full that 
she has had no time to play games, but 
she believes in them thoroughly, and 
has fostered them untiringly at Hull 
House. 

Her international friendships take the 
place of hobbies. She is keenly inter- 


ested in whatever science discovers about 
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Cantilever Stores 
Cut this out for reference 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade, Main & Market 
Albany— Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl 
Allentown—H. Mayer, 907 Hamilton St. 
Altoona—Bendheim’ Ss, 1302-llth Ave. 
Asheville—Pollock’s 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 
atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk 
Baltimore 825 No. Charles =. tone floor) 
3angor—John Conners Shoe 
Berkeley—The Booterie 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham—319 North 20th St. 
Boston—109 Newbury St., cor. Clarendon 
Bridgeport—1025 Main St. (2nd floor) 
Brooklyn—516 Fulton St. (Primrose Bldg.) 
Buffalo—641 Main St., above Chippewa St. 
Charleston, W. Va. —John Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte—226 North Tryon St. 

162 N. State (opp. Chicago Theatre) 
Chicago; 1050 Leland (Near Broadway) 

6410 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Cactanati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—1705 Euclid Ave. 

Columbus, O.—104-E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave. 
Duluth—107 W.. First =. (nr. Ist Ave. W.) 
Elizabeth—258 North Broad St. 
Elmira . O'Shea 
Erie—Weschler Co., 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Evansville—310 So. 8rd St. (mear Main) 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville—Pollock’s 
Hagerstown—Bikle’ s Shoe Sho) 
Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. (and floor) 
Hartford—Trumbull and Church Sts. 
Haverhill—McGregor’s, 21 Washington Sq. 
Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston—205 Foster-Bank Commerce Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville, Fla.—Opp. Seminole Hotel 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Johnstown, Pa.—Zang’s 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lewiston—Lamey-Wellehan, 110 Lisbon St. 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincolna—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Little Rock—417 Main St. (Pugh Bldg.) 
Long Pine Ave 





910 State St. 


Beach, Cal.—536 ve 

Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston tee Co. 
Lowell—The Bon_ Marche 
Wis.—Family Shoe Store 
Memphis—28 N. Second St. 
Miami—Dickins Shoe Store 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. Sout 
Montreal—Keefer Bldg. . Catherine, W. ) 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. Rice & Co. 
Nashville—J. A. Sipeadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St, (2nd- floor) 
New Bedford—O! Quace Shoe Shop 
Newburgh—G. Van Beu 


uren 
New Haven 153" i. St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
New Rochelle—Ware’s 

14 W. 40th n St. t. (opp. Pub. 7 .) 
New York } 2950 Third Ave. ee 8 
13 John St. (Bet. B’way Me Nassau) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—516-15th St. (opp. City Hall) 
Oklahoma City—Fezler’s Boot Shop 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Pasadena—378 E. Colorado Street 
Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Peoria— So. Jefferson (Lehmann Bldg. ) 
Philadelphia—1932 Chestnut Fas 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum 
Pittsfield—Wm. Fahey, 234 North St. 
Plainfeld—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, 


Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 

Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 

Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 

a a ad Main St. E. (3rd floor) 
kford—D. J. Leg & Co. 

St Josh, Mo.—216 N. 7th (Arcade Bldg.) 

St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. 0.) 

> Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 
Petersburg—W. L. Tillinghast 

amie ioe Ochsner Bldg., K nr. 7th 

w—Goeschel-Kuiper Co. 

Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 

San Diego—The Marston Co. 

San Francisco—127 —. oa? St. 


Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & —., 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & —~ 

121 West Jeffer 
Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. “OF idelity Bldg.) 
a te gr & Koch Co. 


tare tates Bay Co. 

Washington—1319 F Street (2nd floor) 
eeling Geo. . Taylor Co. 

Wilmington, Del.—Kennard-Pyle. 

ipeg—Hudson’s Bay Co. 

Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 

Yonkers—22 Main St. 

Youngstown—B, McManus Co. 


Agencies in 439 other cities 
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Freedom from boot Fatigue 


O you always enjoy your eve- 
nings—or are you often too 
tired? Does foot fatigue mar the 
hours which should be your happiest ? 
Nature designed your feet to serve 
as two tireless springs. They should 
carry you through the day with ease, 
leaving you fresh and ready for an 
evening of pleasure. 

Shoes with rigid arches bring on 
foot fatigue by working against your 
feet all day long. Wrongly shaped 
shoes affect your bodily health by 
irritating important nerves and weak- 
ening the muscles of the feet and 
lower limbs. High heels thrust the 
body forward and often cause head- 
ache, backache and displacement 
of the internal organs. Shoes 
are important. Physicians know 
this and women are learning it. 

The Cantilever Shoe is like the 
foot, shaped naturally and flexi- 
ble from toe to heel. It is in close 
harmony with your foot in any 
position. Each step you take in 


a Cantilever Shoe is a foot ex- 
ercise that strengthens the mus- 
cles which hold the 


bones of 





the foot in arched form. 
arches are the result of well-exercised 
foot muscles. Rigidly supported, the 
arches weaken because the foot muscles 
lack exercise. That is why you will find 
greater comfort and foot health in the 
flexible support of the snug-fitting, all- 
leather arch of the Cantilever Shoe. 

The well-placed, moderate heel of the 
Cantilever swings the body weight off the 
inner and weaker side of the foot and 
does not tilt the body forward at a harm- 
ful angle. The modishly rounded toe al- 
lows ample room for all five toes of the 
foot. The graceful, natural lines permit 
your foot to relax in comfort. And the 
unusual fitting qualities—the snug heel seat, 
the contoured arch, offer you the luxury 
of real foot comfort. 

There are many smart models to select 
from this Autumn. A gored step-in pump, 
three-strap pumps and _ distinc- 
tive designs in two-strap pumps 
offer a fine selection for dress 
occasions. For daytime wear 
there are several trim oxfords 
and snug boots. 

If none of the dealers listed at 
the left is near you, write the 
manufacturers, Morse & Burt Co., 
426 Willoughby Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., for the address of a 
nearer store, 


Strong, springy 


antilever 


Shoe 
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the races and groupings of mankind. 
Sitting in a foreign hotel lobby one day, 
she saw a cluster of people who looked 
totally different from any with whom 
she had ever come in contact. Inquiry 
showed them to be the descendants of 
the ancient Chaldeans. With the ex- 
ception of the pigmies of Africa, she has 
probably met most of the racial groups 
of the world. 

Her contribution to the life of Amer- 
ica, in and through Hull House, can 
never be reckoned. It was one of the 
first, and remains one of the most com- 
prehensive attempts to put a social phil- 
osophy into action. Many people dream 
a social philosophy, form theories about 
it, but Jane Addams dreamed her dream 
and put it to work, and its influence 
spread through a nation. She has “a 
power, outside intellectual ability and 
moral worth, which we call genius. Its 
great expression is through her passion 
for social justice, based on great intel- 
lectual understanding of what justice 
must be and of the halting steps neces- 
sary to accomplish it.” 





The Library of Congress wishes to 
secure a complete file of the WoMAN 
CITIZEN, and we are unable to supply 
certain numbers. If any one can furnish 
them, in order to complete the file de- 
posited in the National Library, both the 
Librarian and the C1tTizEN will be 
grateful. The Library needs the issues 
of June 4 and June 18, 1921. Kindly 
address The Librarian of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Also, if any one can spare the issue of 
September 8, 1923, the CiTIzEN could 
make excellent use of it. 








Keeping Sane 


By GuLietma F. ALsop 


HOSE of us who have read 

many of the modern books on 

race are left with a feeling 

of fear and discouragement. 

From books and newspapers 
and periodicals come statistics of the in- 
crease of insanity, of the uncovering of 
a vast class of intellectual morons who 
need care and control throughout their 
entire life. Coupled with these statis- 
tics, go the reports of increase in crime. 
Social experts tell us that this crime 1s 
largely, though not entirely, limited to 
the subnormal intellectual classes. ‘The 
increase in crime goes hand in hand with 
an increase in the number of mentally 
unfit. 

The occurrence of epochs of racial 
greatness seems evident in even a casual 
perusal of history, but the terrifying fact 
of the gradual dying out of the best 
stocks only appears after a closer bio- 
logical study. According to some the- 
ories, there is very little hope for racial 
betterment unless some conscious means 
of better breeding and eugenics is insti- 
tuted. There is predicted a vast increase 
of morons, or intellectual inferiors, to 
whom civilization, as it now doubtfully 
exists, is a burden, and to whom the 
annihilation of civilization is an aim. 
To many it seems as if mankind had 
come to the crossroads where the blind, 
automatic drive of nature, unhindered, 
would lead to extinction, unless the con- 
scious determining will of mankind 
takes the wheel. 

After all, the hope of humanity lies 
in its gifted creatures. The hope of an- 
other golden age arising in the future 
lies in the freeing of the energies and 











Tortured 
Feet 
Made 
Well 


Stop wearing improper 
shoes, braces and 
arches. Get back to na- 
ture in one step with 


ordinary shoes. 





Pediforme Shoes 


For the whole family in all popular leathers. The only 
shoe that is scientifically correct. Distributes weight prop- 
erly, gives right posture, relieves arches and muscles from 
strain. Prevents corns, bunions and callouses. True com- 
fort with distinctive 


home as well as in our, stores. Our prices no higher than 
Write Dept. D Today for Booklet 


PEDIFORME SHOE CoO. 


36 West 36th St., N. Y¥. C. 


appearance. We can fit you in your 


$22 Livingston St., Brooklyn 
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THE WoMaAN CITIZEN 


talents of the best individuals for crea- 
tive work. We should not be proud of 


our boards of charity, our college settle- 


ment work, our rescue work, but rather 
ashamed. ‘They represent no advance 
but only the salvage of human wreckage, 
They absorb the entire lifetime and the 
spiritual enthusiasm of thousands of 
workers whose energies and talents could 
have accomplished ‘constructive work for 
the real progress of mankind. 

There are two classes of the mentally 
unfit—the downright insane and _ those 
suffering from one form. of psycho- 
neurosis but still living in normal sur- 
roundings. Of the insane there are 
again two classes—cases due to demon- 
strable organic lesions of the brain or its 
coverings, as the syphilitic and alcoholic 
cases, and those cases at present called 
constitutional, in which the organic ba- 
sis for insanity either does not exist or 
has not yet’been demonstrated. Under 
the latter class comes dementia precox, 
maniac depressive insanity and _ the 
psycho-neuroses. 

According to Dr. Hoch’s report in 
Park’s “Public Health and Hygiene,” 
syphilis gives rise to 15 per cent of all 
first admissions to insane asylums and 
alcohol to 8 per cent.. In the New York 
State hospitals dementia precox gives rise 
to 23 per cent of all admissions and 
maniac depressive insanity to 15 per cent. 
If the cases due to alcohol and syphilis, 
both preventable, were added together 
and prevented, one-quarter of all insan- 
ity would be abolished. The attack 
against these diseases is already in full 
swing and will undoubtedly in the com- 
ing years produce an astounding decrease 
in insanity. 

Against the remaining three-quarters 
of insanity civilization is not so well 
equipped to fight. Their actual cause is 
not known, though a tainted inheritance 
seems to play a very distinctive part in 
the creation of such types. Three lines 
of attack are open against this ponderable 
mass of insanity and unhappiness. Pure 
scientific research, both in the laboratory 
and in the clinic, working with the bic 
logic histories of tainted families, with 
the application of the laws of heredity, 
will ultimately work out for us the 
underlying causes and point the way to 
their removal. 

Until that happy time arrives eugenics 
can still help the race by laying its em- 
phasis upon the breeding of known 
healthy stocks. Also a strict enforce- 
ment of an intelligence test in immi- 
grants would admit only normal intel- 
lectuals to the country. Many difficul- 
ties arise in the practical handling ot 
eugenics, but if mankind is to stand at 
the helm of its future and not surrender 
its guidance to a blind, subconscious, 
racial drive, all the problems and ques 
tions of eugenics must be faced and con- 
quered. A great mass of public opinion 
must be created. 
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The third line of attack against in- 
sanity lies in environmental adjustment 
. for all nervous cases, in a conscious mod- 
ification of the burden of life to fit their 
lessened capacities. Modern psychiatry 
attempts to handle this problem, insist- 
ing upon a knowledge and sympathetic 
understanding of both the conscious and 
the unconscious self. This study has 
shown that many delicate, fragile intelli- 
gences crack and break from no intrinsic 
malady but from the sheer weight of 
maladjustment to a difficult environ- 
ment. ‘They can be saved by lessening 
the strain of life. 

This modern strain begins in the 
schoolroom and_ increases _ steadily 
throughout adolescence, the most dan- 
gerous time for all unstable, nervous 
cases. Both parents and teachers ought 
to realize very definitely—yes, and doc- 
tors too—that, though it is no stigma to 
take a child out of school or lessen its 
academic and recreational program, it is 
an enduring stigma to push a child till 
it breaks down. 

The most practical result of any 
casual survey of the mental needs of the 
race is a definite setting of the will of 
each individual against the rush and 
strain of modern life, and a determina- 
tion that no child in the care of any 
individual shall be pushed beyond its 
powers. 


Conspiracy or Slander 
(Continued from page 15) 


will be necessary to’ sweep them from 
the road, upon which not a single im- 
pediment, not even a twig, will remain. 
It is then that we will say to the people: 
‘Bow before your God and before his 
people who carry upon their faces the 
stamp of predestination,’ ” etc. 

The following sample shows the 
character of the interpretation of the 
Protocols. This one, chosen almost at 
random, is found on page 121, Volume 
1, of the reprint from Ford’s Dearborn 
Independent : 

“The method is one of disintegration. 
Break up the people into parties and 
sects. Sow abroad the most promising 
and Utopian of ideas and you will do 
two things: you will always find a group 
to cling to each idea you throw out, and 
you will find this partisanship dividing 
and estranging the various groups. ‘The 
authors of the Protocols show in detail 
how this is to be done. Not one idea, 
but a mass of ideas, are to be thrown 
out and there is to be no unity among 
them. The purpose is not to get the 
people thinking one thing, but to think 
80 diversely about so many different 
things that there will be no unity among 
them. The result of this will be vast 
disunity, vast unrest—and that is the 
result aimed for.” 

In a book, “The Cause of World Un- 
test” (The Jewish Conspiracy), occurs 


this rare gem: “It was thus that in 1822, 
as in 1789, the conspirators found their 
dupes in the ranks of Masonry—beyond 
the Masons lay the deadly secret con- 
clave which—used and directed them 
for the ruin of the world,” etc. 

So in 1914 the German Jews, working 
with Jews in other lands, brought on the 
Great War, in order that they might 
break up Gentile civilization and accu- 
mulate vast fortunes for the final steps 
of the great conspiracy. The Germans, 
it seems, were quite innocent dupes of 
these Jewish masters. 
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Several hints are given in all these 
writings that the League of Nations 
resembles the super state over which the 
conspiracy plans a Jewish “Son of 
David” shall preside. The editor of the 
London Morning Post, which published 
the first news of the Protocols in Eng- 
land, is the most bitter anti-League man 
in all Great Britain. Those who are 
promulgating this gossip in this country, 
so far as we can learn, are all anti- 
Leaguers. 

The story is extensive and intricate. 
This brief review may sound so silly as 
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It does the bidding of 
It is found in the 
ranch house kitchen and in the drawing-room of the city 


The telephone knows no favorites. 
the country store and of the city bank. 


mansion. 


Its wires penetrate the northern forest, stretch across 


the prairie, are tunneled under city streets. 
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The telephone knows no favorites. Its service to all the 
people is of the same high standard—the Bell System standard. 
Twenty-four hours a day it carries the voices of all. For 
the benefit of all, the long-distance circuits are kept in tune. 
Numberless discoveries and improvements developed by the 
Bell System have made the telephone more useful for all the 
people. In America, all can afford the telephone, for Bell 
System service is the cheapest, as well as the best, in the world. 

The telephone knows no favorites. It is not owned in any 
one locality or by any particular group of men. It is owned 
by 350,000 stockholders, who represent a cross-section of the 
thrift of the whole country. The owners of the telephone are 
those it serves. 

In America to-day the 15,000,000 telephones of the Bell 
System contribute to the security, happiness and efficiency of 
all the people. 
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WONDERSTOEN 


Removes superfluous hair from face 
instantly. Dry application. 
Odorless, harmless. 
Wenderstoen: A round, pink disk (size powder puff) 
leaves skin smooth and clean. Money-back guarantee. 
Price $1.25. At all beauty counters or from manufac- 


turer direct. 
Free Booklet 


BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN CO. 
500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. WC. New York 








A Homelike Hotel | 
For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 


HOTEL 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 


Exclusively for Women 
29 E. 29th St.-30 E. 30th St. 
New York City 

Rooms 

$2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 
Rooms and Bath 

$3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 
Eas Special Weekly Rates 
RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 

Dinner 85c 

29th Street 





Luncheon 65c 


Take Broadway Subway to 








WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 


JUST WHAT THE NAME IMPLIES 

-- JAN. 24—NEAR_ EAST, HOLY 

LAND, MEDITERRANEAN. 
FEB. 14—TOUR OF THE ORIENT. 
FEB. 26—SOUTH AMERICA. 
Unusual Opportunities 
to Meet Leading Men 
a LA and Women of Other 
Nations. 

Conductors of Interna- 
tional Prominence 
For Particulars and Other 
Tours Address 
416 West 122d St., New York City 
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is good 
pairing china, 
glassware,  bric-a- 
brac, meerschaum, 
tipping billiard 
cues. Rubber and 
Leather Cements. 
ALL THREE 
KINDS, 20c a bottle. If you can’t obtain 
from dealer, will send by mail. 

MAJOR MFG. CO., 461 Pearl St., N. Y. C. 
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Change of address takes two 
weeks to become effective. 
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to be passed over with a pooh, pooh! 
The truth is that the writer has now 
read eight books presenting different 
phases of this theory and found it 
referred to in others. “These books are 
being advertised and urged upon readers 
by agents in the field, and we find plenty 
of people who actually believe them. An 
alleged publishing company gives out a 
typed catalogue chiefly of anti-Jewish 
books. Yet it is known by the pen 
name of a writer and the office address 
is merely a place where mail is delivered 
and gathered up. Orders are filled else- 
where. The writer, responsible for the 
distribution himself, writes: 

“One of the surest signs of a coming 
war lies in this peace propaganda with 
which the civilized world is now being 
bombarded and which has its inception 
in Bolshevism.” 

Somebody puts money into this busi- 
ness of anti-Jewish propaganda, yet is 
cautious enough to attempt to conceal 
his tracks. 

A careful reading has convinced che 
writer that the “Protocols of the Wise 
Men of Zion” are either a dastardly 
forgery or the imaginative creation of a 
supremely egotistic and unbalanced Jew- 
ish individual on the threshold of a 
lunatic asylum. Yet this propaganda, 
hard pushed, is another source of pusil- 
lanimous attack upon honorable workers 
tor a civilized peace. One writer praises 
the Chemical War Service, as it will be 
only by poison gas that the Jews in their 
moment of triumph can be overcome! 
Nonsense, says the writer, but she has 
talked with others who with scared faces 
believe. 


Women Who Won 


(Continued from page 11) 


Cover, active member of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy and the 
Daughters of the Revolution, the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, etc. She was a dele- 
gate to the 1924 National Democratic 
Convention. ‘They say” she is a woman 
of great personal charm and popularity. 

Reports from Ohio are by no means 
complete, nor completely verified. Ap- 
parently, however, the following have 
won out: For the Senate, Mrs. Nettie 
B. Loughead and Mrs. Maude C. Waitt 
(both Republicans) reelected; for the 
House of Representatives: Grace E. 
Makepeace (R), Nettie M. Clapp (R), 
Mrs. Clara Wood Derr (R), Mrs. 
Viola D. Romans (R), Mrs. May Van 
Wye (R), Mrs. Florence H. Wells 
(R), Mrs. C. J. Ott (R), Osa Penny 
(R). 

Pennsylvania is interesting in that it 
has shattered a tradition by sending a 
woman to the State Senate, and at the 
same time preserved a tradition by con- 
tinuing. the Vares in political power. 
She is Mrs. Flora M. Vare, widow of 
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the late Senator Edwin H. Vare. She 
comes from a district which, for dec. 
ades, has been under the control of the 
Vare organization, and her husband, at 
the time of his death, was the undisputed 
Republican organization leader of Phila- 
delphia. Mrs. Vare is the fourth mem- 
ber of the Vare family to hold in direct 
succession the State Senate seat from the 
first district. She takes a place left 
vacant first by her husband’s death, then 
by his brother’s, and third, by another 
brother, who prefers to continue his 
service as Congressman at Washington 
rather than in the State Senate. Mr. 
Vare’s time has been largely occupied 
with her children, her home, and golf, 

Six women have been elected to the 
Assembly (there were eight last time). 
They are: Lillie H. Pitts, Martha G, 
Thomas, Helen Grimes, Alice M. 

Bentley (incumbents), Martha M. Pen- 
nock and Maud B. Trescher—all Re. 
publicans. 

Though word has not yet been re- 
ceived from South Dakota, a New York 
newspaper reports four women elected 
to the House of Representatives: Mrs, 
Mabel Moody (D), Gladys Pyle (R), 
incumbent, Celia M. Kelley (R), Chris- 
tine Olson (R). 

Utah reports a list of four women 
elected—a_ really impressive achieve- 
ment: Mrs. N. A. Dunyon, Mrs. Julius 
Smart, Mrs. Arthur E. Graham, and 
Mrs. Monroe Paxman, who is president 
ot the Utah League of Women Voters. 

Washington lists: Mrs. Belle Reeves 
(D), Mrs. Harry John Miller (R), and 
Mrs. Maude Sweetman (R), all three 
incumbents. 

West Virginia reports the success of 
one of her candidates listed in the last 
number—Dr. Harriet Jones (R), who 
was the first woman physician in her 
state, had a hospital for women for 
twenty years, and has put in any amount 
of work at legislatures to get bills for 
four state institutions. The list of 
offices she holds shows her years of de- 
votion to public health and general im- 
provement of the conditions of children. 
Children—white and colored—by hun- 
dreds have benefited by her lectures, her 
medical service, her legislative efforts. 
“A candidate whose qualifications are 
super-excellent,” the West J ’irginia 
Woman Voter said. 

The story must stop here, to be con- 
tinued in our next. The list is not com- 
plete, though it is far more nearly so 
than we thought it would be when we 
began. Some states have not reported at 
all. For others we have reports on one 
party only. We can attempt no analysis 
until the reports are all in and there has 
been time for study. But it is already 
very clear that the quality of the women 
legislators is likely to prove the highest 
it has ever been. 

Please, if your state is not in the list, 
or if its record calls for additions or cor- 
rections, notify us at once. 
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